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CNIL “asks for it” 


... to give its men more sales power 





At Connecticut Mutual Life, members of the 
Leaders’ Sales Advisory Council and the General 
Agents’ Advisory Committee meet separately 
each year on a regular schedule with top manage- 
ment. They are elected by their respective groups. 
Their purpose: to bring the fieldman’s viewpoint 
on ways to increase sales and improve service. 


They and management exchange ideas, discuss 
suggestions and recommendations. Result: better § yy odor. 
policies to sell, better ways to sell them, better 
service to back them up. anoth, 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
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To meet the demands of today’s expanded, 
diversified insurance market, New York Life’s 
complete modern line gives the Nylic Agent a 
plan for every prospect—whether his client 
wants Ordinary Life or Accident & Sickness 
Insurance, on an Individual or Group basis. 
Among the newest additions to New York 
Life’s line are: 


Family Endowment Plan — Insures entire 
family in one policy—then pays Father an 
endowment at age 65. The one premium can 
be paid monthly or by Check-O-Matic—the 
automatic premium-paying method. 


Guaranteed Insurability Option— Issued 
from birth to age 37, GIO guarantees the 












Modern products a as ae ; 
another reason why MEW YORK LIFE AGENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY py 
4 9000 MAN 10:4 





A complete line of 
modern products to 
give him greater 
sales potential ! 


future right to specified increases in life insur- 
ance protection at standard rates . . . regard- 
less of future health. 


Employee Protection Plans— Now include 
Major Medical protection along with Life, 
Weekly Indemnity and Basic Medical care 
coverages for firms with from 4 to 50 employees. 


Accident & Sickness— The modern Home 
Protector Disability Policy that helps provide 
income when disabling injuries or illnesses 
prevent wage earner from working. The policy 
is noncancellable and guaranteed renewable 
to age 50, 55, 60 or 65 (in most states) depend- 
ing upon termination age selected. 


New York Life 
Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


ae Life Insurance + Group Insurance + Annuities 
‘ Accident & Sickness Insurance 


¢ Pension Plans 









Congratulations to Life Steck Index 





on its 10th Anniversary 





In the ten years since its founding, the aeanvnaeaecannnnnnvaennnne 


General Agents and Managers 





Conference has done an outstanding End of 1957 1958 1959 1960 
job. Life of Georgia joins January ........ 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 
GAMC’s many well-wishers in Februery Stk Giles 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 
; March ......... 142.5 142.6 1845 184.1 

exten ngrat ions, P 
tending congratulat Mae os 148.2 142.3 «188.7 «176.8 
Wie. sss ekeni 156.9 146.2 1834 1743 





INSURANCE June coerce eecae 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 
MES ccitcicwrs 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 
LIFES COM PANY Ame oe ss 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 
September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 

October ........ 134.7 170.7 164.1 174.8 

OF November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 


" December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 
<= th ais — SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
70 ; REGION SINCE 1891 The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance co 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 
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Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range Bid Price 
High Low 9/29/61 
94%, «147 ee 
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What lies ahead for Life stocks after 
the substantial rise of recent months? 


Write for our new free bulletin. 


LIFE STOCK DEPT. 


WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 

Investment Securities 

105 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
FInancial 6-7400 CG 625 
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or two 5% stock dividends. 
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The successful 
general insurance man 
keeps this 


TRUMP 
CARD on his 


calendar 


ADDITIONAL INCOME from in- 
creased commissions can be found in 
your files right at this moment. Many 
of your present clients should be inter- 
ested in Business Life Insurance Plans 
... plans that bring high commissions. 
At no extra cost, you can have an expert 
from the Business Planning Department 
of your local Aitna Life General Agency 
work in your behalf. He'll act as a valu- 
able member of your staff, without add- 


ing to your payroll. 


To get your added profits, enlist the 
advanced underwriting services of Atna 


Life. Check your files for prospects 
today. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Aina Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
The Excelsior Life, Canada 





ae.) 
BIG 
tue 
BUYER 


...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Threekids. Good health.Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s alreal 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 

the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto clal 
But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up | 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take J STATE FARM P subject of life insurance. 

to handle this man’s business? It takes just this kind of agent. And 1 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it ca 
sated by selling auto and home insurance. | iwsurance | to call on the big life buyer. Regularly, t 
It takes an agent who already has a special ~ do. And they’re thriving on it, 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Iilinole 
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Company Developments 








ARIZONA Licensed 

Anchor Lite ins: Cay 0c. SR ane ee cae Phoenix, Ariz. 
Admitted 

Bonneville Life ins. Co. 2 05 sags eck ucacens Salt Lake City, Utah 

General Bankers Life Ins. Co. ..........0.ce eee enees Denver, Colo. 

United Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 6. i aes cee ckaee Dallas, Texas 

Washington Independent Life Ins. Co. ....North Little Rock, Ark. 









ARKANSAS Admitted 
American Republic Life Ins. Co. ..........-0e ee eee Jackson, Miss. 
Universal Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 2.0.0.2... .. cee ee eee Duncan, Okla. 





CALIFORNIA Licensed 
National ‘American Life Ins. Co. .............05: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Peoples Heritage Life Ins. Co. ................ Los Angeles, Cal. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. .............06- Columbus, Ohio 


DELAWARE Admitted 


Carolina Home Life Ins. Co. ..............-45- Jacksonville, Fla. 









DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ............2-.. Chicago, Ill. 


HAWAII Licensed 


Royal State National Ins. Co., Ltd. ............Honolulu, Hawaii 


Admitted 


ON gE Pg OR gp pert tre Ry as Bk creme pane Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. ............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. v.ec se... cece eee Los Angeles, Cal. 
ROMNNINNE Rae AOE. SoOe os eit seca pec ewans gee Dallas, Texas 










ILLINOIS Licensed 
Hiquen nett tile Was Co. oss alnaa's ehaiie es beers ce Chicago, Ill. 







IOWA Admitted 
Charter National Life Ins. Co. ......... 2... cc ee eee St. Louis, Mo. 
Preferred Risk Life Ins. Co. .............. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Rushmore Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............20-. Rapid City, S. D. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
RipR NO FIs GOs ss ik ai wv n@ ken ba kok Richmond, Va. 
WURNANED EE ABE. GR, bors eee esas ees stares Dallas, Texas 
LOUISIANA Admitted 
Lutheran Brotherhood ............ceceeceeeees Minneapolis, Minn. 
MARYLAND Admitted 


American Life & Accident Ins. Co. ............-. Louisville, Ky. 
Guaranty Life Ins. Co. of America ............ Washington, D. C. 
Inter-State Assurance Co. .........ccccssccevces Des Moines, lowa 
Universal American Life Ins. Co. ..........0.0eeeees Atlanta, Ga. 
















MICHIGAN Licensed 

Jackson National Life Ins. Co. ......... 0.00005. Jackson, Mich. 
Admitted 

nile Paneticen: ine. Ger cic. oc So hrc os be ak Dallas, Texas 

MINNESOTA: Admitted 

Guarantee Trust Life Ins. Co. .......... 2c eee e eens Chicago, Ill. 

Reliance National Life Ins. Co. .............. Salt Lake City, Utah 









MISSOURI Admitted 
Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co. .........-..0005 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Midwestern United Life Ins. Co. ............055. Fort Wayne, Ind. 























MONTANA Admitted 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. ......... 000 cee -. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Exclusive 
NEVADA Admitted 
Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ............0.000- Chicago, |i. 
SUIUBPAT GEL AO COS. c55. cece ccs ceencsscces Seattle, Wash. 
eB EE TS oo eae PORE aie) | Series Casper, Wyo. 
Pacific Atlantic Life ins. Co... 5.2... co. cece. Cheyenne, Wyo. Month 
Professional & Business Men's Ins. Co. ............-. Dallas, Texas January 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............0ec eee Lincoln, Nebr. February 
Wi apnern amine Lite tnt. CO. eons ine Soa ecco Denver, Colo. March . 
April .. 
May... 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted june’, 
Time Insurance Company .............ceeeeeees Milwaukee, Wisc. July .. s 
United Amatican: Ins, 'Co. so on.ce cece wee cavdenee Dallas, Texel August ; 














NORTH DAKOTA Admitted First eig 




























: , ' _. @ Septemb 
Sunset Life Ins. Co. of America ...........0000- Olympia, Wash October 
Novembs 
OHIO Admitted Decembe 
Consumers National Life Ins. Co. ...........0005- Evansville, Ind 
National Travelers Life Co. .........ceceeeuee Des Moines, lows Year .. 
OREGON Admitted 
Fidelity Interstate Life Ins. Co. ................Philadelphia, Ps (January 
February 
M 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed pee 
Columbia National Life Ins. Co. ...........0.0005. Columbia, S. C May 
Admitted June .. 
Horace Mann ‘Life ins: Cas ooo iciiacs di ess cvwcee Springfield, |!) July ... 
EMEAUOTIO TLIO WOO) KOs 6 oso a signs 0% oxic e ee Lafayette, Indif August 
Retired 





Estate Life Ins. Co. of America .............. Orangeburg, S. CiiFirst eig! 












Septemb: 
VERMONT Admitted \amieoard 
American Republic Ins. Co. ..............0005 Des Moines, lowly. emb, 
Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 2... ceca ec ea Los Angeles, Ca ‘ 


Year .. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
une .. 





Conventions Ahead 


NOVEMBER 

















2-3 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodg@ijuly _. 
Pebble Beach, Calif. ugust 
7-10 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Edgewater Beac! 







Chicago, Ill. 
8 Canadian Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., King Edwa 
Sheraton, Toronto, Ont. 


First eg! 
Septemb. 
October 
Novembe 




















9-19 New York State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Fall Meetinc Be caialy 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn, Syracuse, N. Y. . 

12-16 International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and ComiiYear __ 
missions, Princess Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

13-15 Health Insurance Assn., Insurance Forum, Sheraton, Phile| 
delphia, Pa. 

13-15 Society of Actuaries, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Spring usry 
W. Va. ebruary 

30 Insurance Federation of New York, Astor, New York Ci March 


pril 

ay 
une... 
lye 








DECEMBER 























4-8 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Mid-Yeage gust | 
~ Adolphus and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Texas. : 

11-12 Association of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-Astoria, Newest eig! 

York City. beptemb: 

13-14 Life Insurance Association of America, Waldorf-Astoria, Neqs-ctober 

York City. ovembe 

28-29 American Risk and Insurance Assn., Wesleyan Universityeecembe 


Bloomington, Ill. 
@ar .. 
ources: | 
ife Insure 
Includes 
mounted 
first se 
Includes 


JANUARY 


26 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, C.L. 


Seminar, Univ. of Miami, Fla. 








or Nor 






. Best’s Life N 







Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
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we TOTAL INSURANCE 

N yo. Month 1960 1961 oa 

exes Junuary ........50. 00. $5,113 $5,187 

lebr.@ February ............. 5,668 5,458 be % 

ot oe 6,567 9,012 437%, 
RY cee ae 6,106 6,297 +3%, 
Do oie. ies 6,353 6,595 +3%, 
BGM ae ca. cate 6,325 6,255 te 

sige (A yas 6,144 6,125 0%, 

Fexal August .........0.00.: 6,093 6,347 4%, 





now 


UNITED LIFE 






offers 























First eight months .. $48,369 $51,276 6% 
Vash September ...........- 5,725 
ai .. werreerrerre 6,230 

November ........... 6,829 


December 7,255 





ee 


$74,408 


* TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 































y, PARNER OME ii 0 5 io Ses eee $3,617 $3,559 
Se er er 3,980 4,017 
SCE Pai sk 4,777 4,765 
Wiss wks awed 4,476 4,501 
WMO csi esos ne sdans 4,624 4,807 
CaS eee! 4,676 4,536 3°, 
eee toys eoes 4,161 4.268 425%, 
OS RES CUES 4,452 4,396 —I% 
S. Cl First eight months .... $34,763 $34,849 0% 
September .......... 4,098 
NNGUEEE ole 6 Gas bes 2 4,425 
November ........... 4,615 


4,982 
$52,883 


December 





TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


a bch naincpieca onan $500 $501 0% 
Pee ON ee 578 544 —b%, 
SPN Sry 586 634 +8%, 
beet ahue sussicy sin aie; 607 592 —2% 
kin: s hls, ob 68s 9» 676 677 0% 
NS) eee él! 628 +2% 
TAGE tip > oeln ge aia bs 558 589 +4% 


580 585 


$4,750 





$4,696 
Puen wasn cath 67 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 





eh y tae $996 $1,127 +13% 
pal oleae ges 1,110 897 —19%, 
ne Nae 1,204 3,613 4+200%, 
pe i Ey Sr 1,023 1,204 +17% 
Rigo serdar bos 1,053 it +5%, 
Se Salas gtk 1,038 1,091 +5%, 
Eg AR RRERNS: 1,425 1,268 —I% 


1,061 1,366 













ia, Newest eight months .... $8,910 $11,677 31% 
peptember ..........% 1,060 
ja, Newmoctober ............. 1,218 
Pee ere tone 1,664 
December ........... 1,793 


$14,645 
ources: vend Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
written on groups of persons. These policies 


fe insur. 
Includes individual to, int 
he first seven months of try and $433,000,000 in 
wide mon 960. 
Includes $2,151,000, 00 railroad employee group. 


ounted 
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United Life, 2 White Street, Concord, 


WARREN E. CUTTING, Supt. of Agencies for the District of Columbia, 
N. J.*, Ohio*, Vt.*, and Va.*. i 
WALTER O. COREY, Supt. of Agencies for Cal.*, Conn., Del.*, Ind.*, | 


Fia.*, Ul.*, Mass., N. H., 


Md.*, Me., Mich.*, N. C.*, Pa.*, and R. |. 
*Agency Building General Agents’ Opportunities Available 
Outstanding Overseas agents’ opportunities available in Europe, Okinawa and 


Guam; a minimum of one year's stateside 


Write H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., Field Management Vice President, 
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CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 
Chairman of the Board 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


S UNLIMITED 
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W. J. LAIDLAW. JR. 
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by the company 
he keeps 


The Continental Insurance Company + Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey ° Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Com 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company = « The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York «+ National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh,’ 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. © | Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New Y 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company * Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Ca 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK HOME OFFICES 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JER 
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eee The retirement of a man who 
has served his company over a 


i@ period of years has both humanitar- 


jan and economic justification. 
Moreover it is beneficial to the com- 
pany which employs him since, 
among other advantages, it assures 
younger ambitious men of opportu- 
nities at a definite time. Those are 
the type men it is most important for 
a company to attract and retain. 
While the value of retirement as a 
policy is readily admitted, there is 
room for a difference of opinion as 
to the age at which men should au- 
tomatically be relieved of their re- 
sponsibilities. Should They 
Forced to Retire too early in life, a 
number of personal economic prob- 
lems are created and, from the com- 
pany’s viewpoint, valuable skills are 
lost earlier than is necessary. Our 
editorial on page 13 considers this 
problem. 


*° In addition to the great strides 
made in electionally processing 
mountains of data, the training and 
education of new men is also being 
entrusted to machines. By Automat- 
ing Training, human educators can 
be released to work on specialized 
projects or to assist more advanced 
students. Some notes on this rapidly 
developing plan of teaching the life 
insurance business will be found on 

age 13. 


*°° In the past life insurance peo- 
ple in the main have faced their chal- 
Henges and fought vigorously and 


oday, however, the Threat of Re- 
placement represents a great danger 
to the business, and to the institution 
of life insurance itself. According to 


for November, 1961 


the article on page 18, a minority 
“fifth column” of agents seems to be 
turning to the practice of replacing, 
with more regard for their own 
profit than for the needs of the 
insured. This practice, which is un- 
checked can lead to the gravest con- 
sequences, is abhorrent to the in- 
dustry, as has been shown by recent 
actions of the NAIC and other 
groups. 


eee “All men yearn to lose them- 
selves in something greater than 
themselves.” If you have come to 
such a feeling about life insurance, 
that you can lose yourself in it, that 
life insurance is greater than your- 
self, then you can provide the lea- 
dership that field management de- 
mands. What is needed in our 
industry is Field Management— 
Without Wax—without self delusion 
or deception of others. According to 
the author of the article on page 20, 
we must first be fully committed to 
the great service to humanity which 
is offered only by life insurance, and 
then go out and help our fellow men 
to take advantage of that service. 
We must sell our own commitment 
first, and the policy second. 


eee Since the end of World War 
II, there has been increasing interest 
in the prepayment of dental care 
costs. While this is not usually a fea- 
ture of the health care plans now in 
existence, some companies, organiza- 
tions and governments have begun 
to explore this field with varying 
results, The article on page 25 pre- 
sents a detailed and comprehensive 
picture of Dental Insurance Pro- 
grams of all types, both today and 
as they are likely to develop in the 
future. 


eee To simplify a complex and 
otherwise time-consuming operation, 
expense accounting can be greatly 
facilitated by the proper use of a 
punched card system. Accounting 
procedures for depreciation of fur- 
niture and equipment and company 
owned cars are particularly well 
suited for conversion to Expense 
Punch Cards, according to the ar- 
ticle on page 37. 


©°° Most life insurance companies 
are quite conscious of the necessity 
for a systematized Conservation Pro- 
cedure. By taking advantage of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment, 
when it is available, the entire pro- 
gram can be improved with result- 
ant benefits for the policyholder as 
well as the agent and the company. 
On page 70 is a report of one com- 
pany’s experience in this area along 
with a comparison of its aims and 
accomplishments. 


e°° Many of the general principles 
governing a sound investment phi- 
losophy are applicable but there are 
several characteristics which distin- 
guish Life Insurance Investing from 
other financial ventures: Federal or 
state laws and year-end valuations 
tend to control the amount of com- 
mon stock purchased while the ab- 
sence of any pressing concern for 
liquidity puts the industry in a highly 
positive investment position. Also 
competition demands a _ vigorous 
profit-hunting attitude while tax 
laws enforce a conservative atmos- 
phere. Mortgages seem to be the 
most desirable form of investment 
but new long term loans and govern- 
ment leniency in this area bring the 
profit level too low to be attractive. 
These and several other aspects of 
investing are discussed on page 95. 


eee The retirement years can be 
golden ones of enjoyment and new 
experiences or they can be years of 
boredom, inadequate finances and a 
feeling of not being needed. The dif- 
ference may well be the result of a 
well charted and planned program 
or the lack of such foresight. The 
advice to Plan Your Retirement is 
one that many life insurance agents 
may want to impart to their clients 
and prospects. In addition to per- 
forming a valid service, it may help 


in the sale of insurance. See page 
84. 
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BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA is setting a fast pace during a 
period of accelerated expansion. This breakthrough in progress has § 
been created by an outstanding field force coupled with vigorous man- 
agement leadership and imagination. 


Best’s Life New 





















Should They Be Forced to Retire? 


Grapes y- POLICY seems to be moving toward 
an accepted retirement age of 62 for men as well 
as for women. If 62, as contrasted to 65, should become 
the “normal retirement age,” large amounts of money 
would be required to bridge the gap between personal 
savings for retirement, which are largely based on age 
65, and the greater need owing to longer time. Even 
more serious from a financial standpoint would be the 
increased longevity, so desirable from virtually every 
standpoint and so likely to develop from advances re- 
sulting from medical research. 





Why a Compulsory Retirement Age? 


A fixed age for compulsory or expected retirement 
can be attributed in large measure to social insurance 
programs going back as far as Bismarck’s policies in 
Germany in the 19th century. There is every reason to 
applaud a society where industry, often in cooperation 
with government, promises the faithful worker who de- 
sires retirement that he may retire not later than a given 
age, with the assurance of a lifetime income. Often this 
is good for the industry and for the worker. Certainly 
he would have little incentive to save for his old age if 
he did not have a promise of the date when he could 
cease working. A man should be allowed to retire at a 
fixed age if he wants to. 

If a company wishes to retire a man it certainly should 
do so. In many lines of work most employees tend to 
slow down at older ages. In others, the employee may 
not believe that he has slowed down, but his firm realizes 
that a growing conservatism on his part is reducing his 
productivity, even hampering the growth of the business. 
A normal retirement age facilitates the retirement of men 
who have earned a rest and who should make room for 
others. It has been said that every firm pays the price of 
etiring its employees, whether it has a plan for doing 
so or not. 

































The Gray Area 


What we are concerned about is the tendency to lower 
retirement age in a period of increasing longevity, thus 
owering productivity, and programs of compulsory re- 
irement that force the employee to leave work even 
hough both he and his company may wish him to con- 
inue to serve. Few firms have been able to fight the 
owered retirement age trend, but some are doing some- 
hing about the problem of inflexibility when the normal 
etirement age is reached. 

Quite a number of businesses are now preparing their 
employees for retirement during the years immediately 
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preceding age 65. Retirement becomes a gradual process, 
with the employee coming into the office fewer hours 
each week, giving up his administrative functions gradu- 
ally, but concentrating on those aspects of the job where 
he has most to contribute—perhaps as a specialist, an 
idea man, or in execution of projects. After retirement, 
if his experience and judgment are of value to his com- 
pany, he may continue to be a consultant, giving advice, 
doing research, but leaving decision-making in the hands 
of men active every day in the affairs of the organization. 


Other Activity 


Sometimes the employee who retires does so with a 
definite plan in mind for entering some other business 
activity. This is rare, but where this is the case, the 
employee will certainly be happier if he can do what he 
wishes to do. In many cases, however, all might benefit 
if the employee whose usefulness is not impaired could 
continue to contribute, after retirement, to his firm’s 
welfare. 


Automating Training 


OW FAR CAN training of life insurance agents be re- 

duced to work done by machines? Can machines 
take over the teaching of fundamentals, so as to release 
trainers for advanced work with individuals who can 
profit from life insurance “tutoring?” We suspect that 
the answer to the first question is, “A good deal more 
than many of us have thought,” and to the second, “Yes, 
surely.” 

Earlier this year a speaker at a life insurance meeting 
urged the use of scrambled-page textbooks and teaching 
machines. Movies, audio-visual, and lectures are all 
very fine, but unless the student can give back what 
he learns, and at the proper stage in the process, he 
has not truly learned. While teaching machines have 
their limitations, they do carry the advantage of pro- 
grammed step-by-step instruction. 

Could not automation of training be carried further, 
both for in-company instruction and for industry courses 
such as L.U.T.C.? Standardized weekly quizzes, pre- 
pared by experts and written in such a way as to be 
correctable in a central location by machine, would be a 
boon to the teacher, saving his time in preparation and 
correcting. 

While there is no substitute for the good instructor, 
much more use will ‘be made in the future of mechanical 
aids. 
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Four Outstanding 

National Life General Agents 

Honored for 

Superior Performance... Reval A gant, Seat, Wash, ta 


land, Ohio, lower, to win a President’s 


Plaque, here being presented by Clyde 
R. Welman, C.L.U., Vice President, right. 








Harold T. Dillon, Atlanta, Ga., and Lee W. Rich, C.L.U., New York City, tied to win 
the President’s Trophy, here being presented by Deane C. Davis, President, center. 


Each year National Life honors its outstanding agencies. This 
year, as aresult of a tie, the President’s Trophy for ‘‘outstanding 
performance in agency operation and development’’ was awarded 
the Harold T. Dillon Agency, Atlanta, Georgia, and the Lee W. 
Rich Agency, New York City. National Life President Deane C. 
Davis made the presentation. 

Two other outstanding general agents were presented Presi- 
dent’s Plaques by Vice President Clyde R. Welman, C.L.U., for 
their achievements. The Renaldo A. Baggott Agency, Seattle, 
Washington, and the Bradford D. Haseltine Agency, Cleveland, 
Ohio, tied for these annual awards. 

To these top ranking general agents and their staffs, we ex- 
tend heartiest congratulations. 


National Life of VERMONT [J srestordo. tasettine.c...u., cleveland, 
Ohio, tied with Renaldo A, Baggott, 
Insurance Company Maonipelien Seattle, Wash., upper, to win a President's 


Plaque, here being presented by Clyde 
FOUNDED IN 1850... A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS R. Welman, C.L.U., Vice President, right. 





Life Insuranee Stocks 


NVESTOR DEMAND for life insurance shares cannot be 
DB ewred solely by the trading done in over-the- 
counter markets throughout the country. A tremendous 
growth in the number of new life insurance companies 
formed during the eight year period 1953-1960 has re- 
ulted in the addition of more than $230,000,000 in new 
initial resources largely through public offering. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year the pace of new 
ompany formations remained about the same as 1960 
with 63 companies being formed. About $22,000,000 
in gross resources have been contributed this year com- 
pared with $33,500,000 for the same period last year. 
It should be pointed out, however, that public financing 
is about equal for the two years as last year about one- 
half of the new resources came from long established 
fire and casualty companies that had formed life insur- 
ance subsidiaries. 


Movement of Stock Prices 


The price of the shares of major life insurance stocks 
continued on into new high ground during the month 
mot September in spite of a general softening of prices 
of listed securities. Best’s Life Stock Index closed the 
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month at a new all-time high of 341.9%, a 5.1% gain for 
the month and a gain of 77.2% since year end. 

Two-thirds of the thirty stocks included in our Index 
advanced while the balance declined. Beneficial Stand- 
ard continued to be a stand-out advancing 31.6% for 
the month. Other issues showing good gains were 
Jefferson Standard, Travelers, and Aetna Life, gaining 
about 15%. 

Although life stocks slowed down their upward ad- 
vance slightly during the second quarter, prices ad- 
vanced strongly during the summer months so that for 
the third quarter they registered a gain of 24.2%. With 
twelve life stocks showing gains of more than 100% 
for the first nine months of 1961, Beneficial Standard’s 
gain of 235.5% is clearly the outstanding highlight of 
our study. 

It should be understood that the thirty life stocks that 
compose our Index are all companies that have been in 
the life insurance business for a great many years. The 
market action of these issues should not be taken to 
indicate the future performance of newly formed life in- 
surance companies which have not as yet proven them- 
selves as successful and profitable. 
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HEADS LIFE ADVERTISERS 


L. Russet, BLANCHARD, director of 
advertising, sales promotion, and 
agency research for Paul Revere 
Life, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associ- 
ation at the organization’s annual 
convention at Dallas, Texas. Vice- 
president is William A. Neville, 
Great-West Life; treasurer, Robert 
M. MacGregor, Phoenix Mutual; 
secretary, George H. Kelley, New 
York Life; and editor, David J. 
Behling, Northwestern Mutual. Mr. 
Blanchard succeeds John L. Briggs, 
Southland Life. 

Among those who spoke to the 
gathering of more than 300 were 
Charles E. Gaines, C.L.U., director 
of the Institute of Insurance Mar- 
keting at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas, who said it takes 
“Training and Flair” to sell life in- 
surance in the ‘60s. The general 
theme of the meeting was “Com- 
munications.” Travis T. Wallace, 
chairman of the board, Great Amer- 
ican of Dallas Insurance Companies, 
talked on “Imagination in Commu- 
nications,” citing outstanding ex- 


Thanksgiving Day! It's EVERY 


amples of creativeness at work in 
insurance, 

William A. Dobson, vice-president 
of Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, N. J., considered “The 
Age of the Communicator,” and his 
talk served as a launching platform 
for a discussion of the subject of 
communications by a quartet of in- 
dustry specialists, moderated by 
John A. Buckley, Jr., Guardian of 
New York. 

Feature of the meeting was the 
many exhibits entered in the prize- 
winning competitions, covering mate- 
rial for agents and the public in the 


- various fields of insurance, as well 


as advertising. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY 
OPINION 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL of Kan- 
sas, in answer to a request by the 
State Securities Commissioner, has 
said that variable annuity certificates 
which United Variable Annuities 
Trust plans to issue are subject to 
regulation by both the insurance and 
securities commissioners. 




























day in the year for thousands of 
widows and orphans . . . who profit 
from the benefits of life insurance. 
Thanks to the efforts of some per- 
severing life insurance agents, these 
widows and orphans have much to 
be thankful for, that they otherwise 
would not have. 


Surely a “Beneficial Thought” 
for those of us in the business of 
life insurance. Think it over. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Virgil H. Smith, Pres 7 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











LICENSES RECALLED 








BECAUSE ANSWERS to a fire and cas- 
ualty examination were available to 
550 agents of a life insurance com- 
pany, Commissioner Francis R. 
Smith of Pennsylvania is revoking 
the licenses issued as a result of the 
examination. Besides continuing its 
own investigation, the department 
has referred the matter to the state 
attorney general. 









































AID TO CARLA VICTIMS 









F-MERGENCY FINANCIAL aid was of- 
fered to victims of the recent Hur- 
ricane Carla by the Mutual of New 
York. Within hours after the storm 
struck this company enabled policy- 
holders in Southeastern Texas to 
borrow up to $500 against their 
policies immediately after contacting 
their local agencies, a procedure 
which normally would have had to 
await home office processing of the 
loan requests. In addition, the usual 
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30 day grace period for premium [| 


payments was doubled for policy- 
holders in the disaster area. 


INVESTING IN 
GROWTH 
POSSIBILITIES ? 


Life Insurance 
Investors, Inc. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


OF; Telhec tim calc lilillile mms icie alenctce 


Inc. 


Third National Bank Building 
Nashville 


Tennessee 


Beat’s Life New 













To sales-conscious, profit-minded management 
,..alert to changing tumes, markets, methods... 


we offer: 












































more sales 


through an established 1 A mutual fund which invests its assets exclu- 


sively in stocks of life insurance companies or of 


companies which have a substantial interest in 
and proven 


the life insurance business, with the objective of 


VARIABLE DOLLAR PROGRAM long term capital growth. 


With all the plus advantages of management ? ae 
actively identified with the life insurance A mutual fund which invests in both com- 

. $ mon stocks and bonds with primary emphasis on 
business and experienced in every phase of ; ; ee 
: . current income, with a secondary objective of 
its operations. long term capital growth. 
Forms, facilities, experience and assistance 
necessary to integrate this program with your 
sales and operating procedures—with none of 3 A mutual fund which invests in a diversified 
the mistakes and expense of designing and list of common stocks with the objective of long 
providing your own variable dollar program. term growth. 
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for complete details telephone 


ALpine 5-6456 - TWX-NV 293 


OR WRITE 1030 THIRD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING * NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Regulations of The Securities & Exchange Commission relating to Mutual Fund 
advertising and literature prevent us from giving any definite information 
concerning our Fund, our Plan, or even our name in this advertisement. 


We are permitted to give to you directly full information and explanation. 





| This is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any security 























REPLACEMENT 


ROBERT B. HAMOR 


Continental Assurance Co. 


HE GREATEST threat to the agent 
ae this moment is replacement. 
There is much talk about this in 
speeches, trade press articles, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ resolutions, New 
York regulations, New Jersey hear- 
ings and proposed actions in many 
other states. 

There are some people who pro- 
fess to believe replacement is more 
talk than fact. The experience of 
home office people in all the com- 
panies, however, supports those who 
think we are in trouble. In the case 
of Continental, there has been a 
great and disturbing increase in the 
number of inquiries to us from other 
companies on specific replacement 
suspicions. We, in turn, have traced 
major terminations directly to re- 
placers. The evils of indiscriminate 
widespread replacement are too well 
known for me to take the time to 
elaborate upon them in this article. 


Damage to Insured 


Only one fact need be repeated. 
It is that most replacements are 
damaging to the insured. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at their annual meet- 
ing in June adopted a “Resolution 
on Replacements.” This resolution 
noted that “replacement of existing 
policies of permanent life insurance 
by new policies has become more 
widespread and has been occurring 
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with increasing frequency,” and that 
“in most such cases such replace- 
ment is to the disadvantage of the 
policyholder.” The resolution then 
called for the following statement to 
be issued publicly: “It is rarely to 
the best interest of a policyholder 
to surrender or lapse an existing pol- 
icy of permanent life insurance and 
replace it with new life insurance.” 


Replacement from Outside 


Replacements from outside of our 
industry are greater today than ever 
before. There is no doubt that we 
face a virtual army of professional 
replacers consisting of people not 
basically life insurance agents. In a 
way this is to be expected, since in 
a free enterprise system we cannot 
quarrel with the right of competitors 
to vie against us for the public’s 
dollar. Heretofore the insurance in- 
dustry has always been able to com- 
bat these attacks from the outside. 
They have done temporary damage 
to the industry, but they have run 
their course and we have bounced 
back, The insured public has not 
always made out as well. Many peo- 
ple are induced to surrender sound 
insurance for a variety of schemes 
which lead to their ultimate regret. 

We of the life insurance compa- 
nies are not blameless, and the re- 
placement problem arising from peo- 
ple outside our industry exists only 
because we provide the facilities for 
such so-called outsiders. There are 
more than 1400 companies in op- 
eration which means some will al- 











ways be attempting to expand by any 
means available to them. We—the 
industry—plead guilty to a part ia 
this development. 

In the past life insurance people 
in the main have faced their chal- 
lenges and fought vigorously and 
successfully to defend the industry, 
Today we are faced by a new enemy 
—a fifth column boring from within, 
a small number of life insurance 
agents which evidence indicates are 
turning more and more to the prac- 
tice of replacing. 

The twister has always been with 
us, but the amount of replacement 
occurring today gives evidence of 
an alarming breakdown in the code 
of ethics which has guided us for 
so many years. There seems to be 
a change of philosophy, a ‘new atti- 
tude towards our duties and the trust 
placed on us. 

An article in Best’s Lire News, 
July 1961 issue, contains comments 
attributed to unidentified leading life 
insurance producers. I quote two of 
these : 

























































































“In any other business, replacement 
is considered competition. Who con- 
siders it immoral for a 1959 car 
owner who can’t really afford a new 
car to be persuaded to trade it in on 
a 1961 model? Economically, it is 
to his best interest to drive the old 
car five years or longer. Actually, 
many agents are not familiar enough 
with the mathematics of life insur- 
ance to know that they are hurting 
the client.” 



















































































Sometimes Needed 





“It is purely a matter of mathe- 
matics. The agent recognizes that 
bringing in an old agent may preju- 
dice his case. Therefore, he avoids 
such situations. As many people are 
injured by not having their insur- 
ance replaced as are those who do 
have their insurance replaced.” 
These give some indication of a! 
strange attitude and a new philoso- 
phy towards the responsibility of 
the life insurance agent. Now I sub- 
mit to you that self-styled advanced 
underwriters who make such state- 
ments must have rationalized to 3 

















































































































approaching the task of comparing! 
(Continued on page 104) 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Mr. Beane started his life insurance program with this company 23 years ago. 


Words of advice for the investors of America each has a specific job to do. For 
by ALPHEUS C. BEANE most men life insurance comes first. 
Senior Partner, J. R- Williston & Beane It certainly did for me, and I'm happy 
New York Stock Exchange Firm to say it did for my son, too. Our 
reasoning is simple. Permanent life in- 
“APHE WAY A LOT OF MEN talk these surance immediately guarantees a fam- 
days, you might think that life in- ily’s future security while constantly ac- 
surance and the stock market were in 
competition with each other. 
“They're not—and never should be. 
Both are fine forms of investment bet 


its growth and sharing in the results of 
that growth. 

“However, before a man enters the 
stock market, I strongly suggest he first 
see a competent life insurance agent rep- 
resenting a good company and review his 
life insurance requirements. 

g a handsome cash reserve. “Once basic necessities such as this 

“Don't misunderstand me. 1 would are taken care of, he can feel free to visit 
like to see every man own a piece of his stock broker and discuss the invest- 
American business . - - contributing to ment opportunities of stocks and bonds.” 


The NORTHWE STERN MUT AL LI FE /asurance Company 


witwauene wisconsin 


“BECAUSE THERE 18 A DIFFERENCE” 


There is a difference! 


Facts about 
Northwestern 


Mutual success! 


@ Northwestern Mutual policyowners 
are receiving over $96 million in divi- 
dends during 1961. The company oper- 
ates on a policy of strict mutuality 


e@ Northwestern Mutual has been in bus- 
iness for over 104 years. It is the sixth 
largest life insurance company in the 
nation, and the sixteenth largest corpo- 
ration. 


e@ Northwestern Mutual has over 10% 
billion dollars of life insurance in force 
with nearly half of all new business com 
ing from present policyowners 


@ Northwestern Mutual has led in low 
net cost among major life insurance 
companies year after year 


@ The percentage of Northwestern 
Mutual agents placing over @ million 
dollars of life insurance a year is ten times 
greater than the average for all life in- 
surance agents 


The NML agent nearest you Is listed in 
the phone book. He will be glad to sup- 
ply you with more information without 
any obligation whatsoever. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





































































































are undoubtedly a hundred other 
combinations. So, to be at all helpful 
one must try to avoid specifics (the 


management can best be said througt 
three stories,—true, life insurance 
stories from my own field experience. 
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| hope they will illustrate the three 
important bench marks which proved 
valuable to me in one or another part 
of field management,—Direct Sell- 
ing, Service, and Sales Management. 

The first happened at Little Rock 
where I got a deep conviction about 
the value of the service rendered by 
the agent. The second happened at 
Shreveport where I got a deep con- 
viction about the value of the invest- 
ment elements of permanent life in- 
surance, The third happened at 
Boston, working with an agent, 
where an unsuccessful sale taught 
me, as I had never understood be- 
fore, that life insurance is the best 
form of property for an individual to 
own, Finally, 1 will invite you to go 
back in history to AD 125 and stand 
with me atop the Capitoline Hill in 
Rome and hear the crowd of nobles 
shouting, “Sine cera, sine cera.”— 
“Without wax, without wax.” 

It’s not very modest, I am sure, to 
talk about one’s self, but there are 
times when one has to be willing to 
“bear witness for his faith.” So, since 
these are true stories, I will tell 
them in the first person and thus 
bear my witness today for life in- 
surance, 

It was only by happenstance that 
I entered the life insurance business. 
My first contact with life insurance 
was an unhappy one indeed! As a 
teacher at Little Rock High School, 
I was approached by a salesman for 
the Home Life of Arkansas, who 
urged me to start a modest program 
~ $2500 of 25 Payment Life—just 
enough to reimburse my parents for 
the money they had spent on my col- 
lege education, The possibilities for 
liter purchases were carefully ex- 
plained, Annual premiums had been 
paid for two years, when all Ar- 
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kansas awoke one morning to read 
newspaper headlines telling us that 
a chain of state banks, and the Home 
Insurance Company, were closed and 
were in receivership, No one was 
prepared for this result of bad busi- 
ness judgment and mismanagement ; 
certainly not I. 

About a year or so later, we 
learned that a company in St, Louis 
was going to reinsure the Home's 
contracts (with liens on the cash 
value, to be sure) but if death oc- 
curred the beneficiaries would bé 
paid, So, with shaken confidence but 
renewed hope, I started paying pre- 
miums again. When the second com- 
pany got into difficulties I gave up. 
By that time, I counted so on my 
insurance that I decided to study the 
insurance business to find out what 
was the matter with it, 


Stability 


My study of the life business as a 
whole convinced me that the over- 
whelming record for stability and 
fulfillment of contracts for 50 to 75 
years, which was true of almost 99% 
of the life insurance business, of- 
ferred a good opportunity for me to 
make a better living than I could 
teaching school, So, I entered the 
Group end of the life business, selling 
to employers, From my point of 
view, I decided to “get into the life 
insurance business.” 

I experienced the most important 
fact about life insurance when, after 
two and one-half months in the field, 
I paid my first death claim and 
learned the value of the service ren- 
dered by the life insurance agent, A 
Contributory Group insurance plan 
had been sold to the largest Ford 
agency. 


~ MANAGEMENT... 


without wax 


About two and one-half months 
after installation of the case, a me- 
chanic developed a boil on his arm; 
neglected it; Septicemia set in; dead 
in two days, 


morning by wire for local payment of 
the death claim, 

The day before the funeral, I went 
out with a draft for $2000, payable 
to the mechanic’s wife, whom he had 
named on the enrollment card, The 
certificates had not yet been issued. 
His family had not been told about 
the employer’s plan. 

The little rented house was a 
modest one indeed, Inside were the 
widow, two children, her brother, 
several neighbors and the deceased. 
I introduced myself at the door and 
asked to see the widow. Her 
brother was incensed, “You insur- 
ance fellows got a nerve, Can’t you 
see there is a death here? It’s too 
late ; go away. He didn’t have any.” 
I tried again to explain that I had 
$2000 to deliver to the widow. The 
brother insisted, “He had no in- 
surance, He didn’t save any money. 
There’s not more than $53.00 in the 
house, How do you think my sister 
is going to pay the doctors and the 
funeral man?” 

“She will pay them with these 
$2000 and have enough left to live 


(Continued on the next page) 








The Treasurer notified —— 
me and I secured approval the next 





Field Management—Continued 


on for several months until she can 
adjust herself if you will only let me 
give them to her.” 

By this time the neighbors in the 
house, who had listened to the con- 
versation, urged the brother to let 
me in, Once inside, I patiently went 
over the details, time and time again, 
—the employer’s plan, the employer’s 
contribution, the money deducted 
from the mechanic’s pay. The room 





«policyholders, nothing. 





became quiet. At last they were all 
listening—the brother and _ the 
widow, too. Finally the widow stood 
up, grasped me by both hands and 
said, “Insurance business must be 
great business that can make $2.40 
grow up to be $2000 in two months’ 
time.” 

I learned more about the life in- 
surance business from that widow 
than one can ever learn elsewhere, I 
learned how big $2000 can be when 
there is nothing else! She has 
helped me sell a lot of life insurance. 
Up to that experience I had been 
trying to “get into the insurance 
business.” From that day on, the 
insurance business got into me. Ever 
since then I have been trying to let 
it come out. 

The second story has to do with 
a lesson I learned in Louisiana about 
the investment values in permanent 
life insurance contracts. On New 
Year’s Day of 1926, I drove a 
model “T” Ford from Little Rock to 
Shreveport. I was opening the state 
of Louisiana from _ scratch,—no 
agents, no office, no doctors, no 
I did not 
know a soul there. Shreveport was 
in the throes of its first oil boom. 
The great east Texas field was being 
drilled and Shreveport was the logi- 
cal headquarters for this great de- 
velopment. A sleepy town of 75,000 
was to double in population quickly. 
Money was being made hand over 
fist. A new oil-millionaire “blew in” 
each week. The prosperity was so 
great that life insurance was hard to 
sell! No one wanted to listen to the 
slow accumulation of results through 
thrift. Time after time we were 
laughed out of offices. It was a daily 
up-hill battle! In 1928 I moved to 
Connecticut. 


Values Demonstrated 


In the winter of 1933 I went back 
to Shreveport for a visit. The oil 
boom and the stock market had 
busted. All the banks I had known 
were closed with great loss to de- 
positors and stockholders. The in- 
vestment values of permanent life 
insurance policies had been forcibly 
demonstrated and those in the in- 
surance business had attained a new 
level of acceptance and prestige. 

The president of the bank, with 
which I had done business, had lost 


everything—home and__ business! 
When I visited him he remarked, 
“Just think what it would mean to 
me and to my wife today if we had 
an income from life insurance cash 
values of $250 or $300 a month. Do 
you understand the responsibility 
that rests on you people in the in- 
surance business to get your message 
across when times are good! Get 
people to save money while they can. 
Selling protection is not enough. It’s 
protection and savings together that 
count in times like these.” 


No Sale 


The third story has to do witii an 
unsuccessful sale, a sale I didn’t 
make, working with one of my agents 
in Boston. The agent had developed 
what we considered to be an excel- 
lent prospect. The prospect was a 
successful sole-owner and operator 
of a growing business, in his late 
30’s, married, three children, little 
life insurance—just over $15,000. 
We were there on a referred lead 
from one of his friends. The sales 
presentation progressed the way we 
wanted it to for ten minutes. He 
stopped it emphatically and would 
listen no further. He could make so 
much more money by putting all his 
capital to work in his business. In 
fact, some years his net profit was 
running as high as 20% on his capi- 
tal. It was a flat NO SALE. The 
agent had a look on his face, when 
we came away, clearly understood by 
general agents. It said, “If the G.A. 
can’t sell them, how does he expect 
me to?” 

About a year later my secretary 
told me that there was a man in the 
lobby who wanted to see me alone 
and gave his name. I did not recall 
him. When he came in and closed 
the door he reminded me of our 
meeting a year ago in his office. My 
optimistic sales nature flashed the 
happy thought, “He did remember 
our sales presentation. It was effec- 
tive. Won’t the agent be surprised 
when I show him this application 
for $50,000 or $100,000 as a result 
of this visit.” 

But my visitor’s very next com- 
ment shattered any optimistic hope. 
He said, “I’ve had some very bad 
luck since I saw you last. The fu- 
ture of my health is in serious ques- 
tion. I am told that under these cit- 
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cumstances I can’t get any life in- 
surance.” He explained the medical 
circumstances and I had to agree he 
was uninsurable, at least for a num- 
ber of years to come. Then I became 
quite puzzled. If he knew this, why 
was he in my office? I asked him 
that very question. He found it dif- 
ficult to put his reason into words. 
His reply went like this: 

“You people spend all of your 
lives in the life insurance business 
and since I now know I can’t have 
any more I wanted to ask you, what 
is the next-best thing to life insur- 
ance, the second best ?” 

For the following two hours we 
discussed everything—bonds, stocks, 
mutual funds, mortgages, real estate, 
savings banks. That conversation 
took us through all of the steps you 
know so well in comparing life in- 
surance with other forms of prop- 
erty. We compared: 


Security of Principal. 
Stability of Income. 
Fair Income Return. 
Marketability. 
Value as Collateral. 
Tax Exemption, 
Exemption from Care. 
Acceptable Denomination. 
Acceptable Duration. 
Potential Appreciation, 
Convenience of installment plan 
of purchase. 

12) Full title to a part of the invest- 
ment, if payments discontinued. 


No Second Best 


I had never before looked at life 
insurance through the eyes of a man 
who was hunting something “second 
best to life insurance.” He gave me 
a new understanding of the first 
position life insurance has among all 
forms of property. At the end he 
said, “How did the notion ever get 
started that life insurance salesmen 
are super-salesmen, when the next 
best thing to life insurance is so far 
away, so far behind? I would think 
you'd be considerably embarrassed to 
call yourselves salesmen and fail to 
convince people like me when I 
could have purchased so easily.” 

About the time John Hancock was 
founded, 100 years ago, there was 
first published a poem which began 
With this line, “Backward, turn back- 
ward, O time in your flight.” Let us 


(Continued on page 54) 














In 1776, when 

Thomas Jefferson signed 

The Declaration of Independence 

in Philadelphia, he wasn’t thinking of 
“NET COST”. 

He was thinking of Freedom and 


Independence. 


In 1961, to many clients of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, 
Independence means 

the VIP (Very Important Policy). 
The VIP, ($25,000 minimum), 

is designed to quarantee that 

Which is still the greatest of 

American watchwords: 


Freedom from want. 


Philadelphia Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TTT NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Joseph E, Boettner, C.1.U., President 


James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 
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J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 








INCE THE CONCLUSION of World 
i) War II, there has been a grow- 
ing interest in insurance or prepay- 
ment against the costs of dental 
care. Generally, the interest in the 
development of risk-spreading mech- 
anisms is localized, in the main, in 
specific circles such as certain labor 
unions, certain employers, public 
health officials, and to some extent 
in certain phases of government. 
The American Dental Association 
and certain state and local dental 
societies have also displayed active 
interest. 

The result of this interest has been 
several attempts, employing a vari- 
ety of approaches to develop pre- 
payment, insurance, and third party 
payment plans for the costs of den- 
tal care. Over half of these have 
come into being since 1954. Some 
appear to be operating successfully. 
Others seem to face problems of 
basic importance. Still others have 
clearly failed. Practically all seem 
to have elements by which they must 
still be considered experimental. 






















Public Desire 


In attempting to determine 
whether insurance or prepaid dental 
care plans are feasible for routine 
dental care, it is necessary to face 
several questions squarely. Is there 
a broad public desire or dernand for 
sich plans? Is there evidence of 
broad public acceptance of those 
plans which are available? To what 
degree-do such plans answer the tests 
o! any sound insurance mechanism : 
that is, would they confront a group 
o! exposure units sufficiently alike 
and numerous to make predictable 
the loss over a period of time ; would 
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Dental Insurance Programs 


the loss be verifiable ; would the loss 
be truly accidental compared with 
willful or certain? Would such plans 
provide the most expeditious manner 
of financing dental care, or is routine 
dental care better paid for by the 
individual through regular budget- 
ing from earnings? 


Insurance Coverages 


Until recently insurance com- 
panies in the United States might be 
described as having approached pro- 
tection against the costs of dental 
care with some hesitation. Two 
principal factors probably accounted 
for this. One was the natural hesi- 
tation at entering a field of coverage 
where little experience, either ac- 
tuarial or empirical, existed and 
where the uncharted nature of the 
course would seem to present untold 
handicaps. Another was the ab- 
scence of evidence of a generalized 
public demand for such form of in- 
surance protection, either from an 
individual standpoint or in the proc- 
esses of group purchase of protec- 
tion. 

This is not to say that some pro- 
tection was not afforded. To the 
contrary, traditional hospital and 
surgical expense coverages include 
some degree of dental care coverage 
(more usually by administrative pro- 
cedure than by contract) as to major 
and comprehensive medical expense 
coverages, It is difficult, however, to 
categorize the many variations in 
policy provisions and administrative 
practices used by different insurance 
companies into a readily identifiable 
pattern. 

Under basic group hospital ex- 
pense coverage, companies generally 
appear to consider confinement 
which occurs at the recommendation 
~~] ‘Farmer, Lee R., “Exploration of a New 


Area of Insurance: Dental Insurance,” Journal 
of Insurance, 1960. 


of a dentist or oral surgeon. This is 
done by broad administration of the 
policy, however, and not by specific 
contractual language, since the con- 
tract usually requires that confine- 
ment be on the recommendation of a 
qualified licensed physician. Under 
group surgical expense coverage 
company practice appears to differ, 
although there appears to be a dis- 
tinct trend to cover oral surgery re- 
quired as a result of accidental bodily 
injury for any truly operative pro- 
cedure covered by the surgical 
schedule in the contract. This 
might be done either administratively 
or contractually. With respect to 
surgical procedures performed by a 
dentist or oral surgeon as a result of 
disease, greater differences in insur- 
ance company practices become evi- 
dent, although extraction or repair 
of diseased teeth, other than impac- 
tions and alveolectomies, are not 
generally contemplated. Some com- 
panies exclude by contract all dental 
work, some exclude all but alveolec- 
tomies and impactions on an in- 
hospital basis, and some (by admin- 
istration or contract) cover any 
truly operative procedure performed 
by a dentist or oral surgeon. Certain 
of these latter limit the coverage to 
in-hospital care, others limit it to 
cutting operations, and others have 
neither limitation. Group medical 
expense coverage usually excludes 
any visits in connection with dental 
work but would cover laboratory and 
X-ray expenses as a result of acci- 
dental injuries to natural teeth.* 


No General Rule 


Practices with respect to group 
major medical or comprehensive 


(Continued on the next page) 


2 Steuk, William H., “What the Industry is 
Doing in the Dental Field,” Health Insurance 
Auodation of America, February 1958. 
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Dental Insurance—Continued 


medical expense plans, which cov- 
ered over 28 million people in 1961, 
defy generalization. Some cover 
work performed as a result of acci- 
dental injury to natural teeth includ- 
ing initial dentures. Others limit 
such coverage to in-hospital care. 
Still others additionally cover hos- 
pital charges resulting from oral 
surgery, necessitated by accident or 


otherwise. These coverages might 
be by contract or by administration.” 

Individual and family policies of 
hospital, surgical, medical, and major 
medical expense insurance usually 
follow the same variation in prac- 
tices as were described with respect 
to group coverages. Inevitably the 
coverage provided is by administra- 
tive procedure rather than contrac- 
tual language. However, in January 
1958 one large company changed its 





SALES POWERED BY PLANNED oie 


oday’s market for State Mutual’s sound group pen- 
sion plans is a large one. One important reason for 


this is their flexibility. 


Flexible group pension planning is just one part of 
State Mutual’s unique Planned Business service. This 
is the modern ‘‘full product’’ approach to the sale of 
insurance to businesses — one designed to bring a 
favorable response in even the most complex cases. 


State Mutual’s group representatives — in 24 offices 
across the country — are specialists in their field. For 
expert assistance on group pension planning -- or on 
Planned Business — see the State Mutual group repre- 
sentative in your area. Or write us here in Worcester, 


Massachusetts. 


State Mutual’s new booklet, shown here, gives briefly 
the reasons for and advantages of a Group Pension 
Plan. For a copy, contact your nearest State Mutual 


Agency or Group Office. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


hospital-surgical policies to specifi- 
cally include costs. resulting from 
oral surgery. The coverage includes 
hospital board and room costs and 
miscellaneous hospital expenses 
when confinement is for oral surgery 
and when under the care of a legally 
qualified dentist. The costs of the 
surgery are also covered. Such pro- 
cedures as extractions, removal of 
cysts, fractures, and management of 
infections are covered. Excluded 
are such work as fillings, crowns 
and bridges, dentures and other 
prosthetic appliances. 


The aforementioned forms of pro- 
tection provided by insurance com- 
panies against the costs of dental 
care are provided as part of the more 
customary or traditional protection 
against the costs of hospitalization, 
surgery, and other medical care 
costs. More recently, however, there 
have been developments of more di- 
rect significances to the costs of 
dental care, including the more rou- 
tine forms of care. 


Dental Policies 


By mid-1961 individual and fam- 
ily policies to provide protection 
specifically for the costs of dental 
care had been made available by 
five insurance companies. Four of 
these conduct business in relatively 
small geographic areas. One of 
these programs covers policyholders 
and their dependents for dental care 
costs resulting from accidental bodily 
injury and dental disease requiring 
the services of a legally qualified 
dentist or oral surgeon. Benefits are 
paid on the basis of a schedule of 
benefits, with a maximum benefit of 
$250 per person per policy year. 
Benefits may be assigned to the 
dentist. The schedule of benefits in- 
cludes specified amounts for various 
types of X-rays, treatment of per- 
iodontal diseases, oral surgery per- 
formed in the dental office, root 
canal therapy, fillings, crowns, den- 
tures, malignancy, and other serv- 
ices. Pre-existing conditions are ex- 
cluded and the applicant must be 
examined. Another of these pro- 
grams insures the policyholder and 
his dependents “against financial loss 
incurred by the services of a‘legally 
qualified dentist under certain ¢on- 
ditions and with certain exceptions.” 
If dental disability is caused by acci- 
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dental means, “practically all dental 
disabilities are covered”; if caused 
by dental disease, denture work and 
fractures are not covered. Ortho- 
dontics are not covered under any 
circumstances. For dental disease, 
waiting periods vary from 3 months 
for extraction to 25 months for in- 
stallation of fixed bridgework. The 
purpose of the waiting periods is to 
avoid anticipatory claims. However, 
the waiting periods are waived if the 
applicant submits to a dental ex- 
amination and is found to be healthy. 
The policy contains a maximum fee 
schedule for the various procedures, 
and benefits are 80% of either the 
actual charges or the maxima set 
forth in the fee schedule after the 
first fee charged, but not to exceed 
$10.00 plus $2.50 for each visit of 
a series of visits after the fourth 
visit of the series. Benefits may be 
assigned to the dentist. 

Still another of these programs 
permits free choice of dentist any- 
where in the world and pays for 
dental injuries by accidental means 
and for dental operations and dis- 
eases after 30 days from the incep- 
tion of the policy in accordance with 
a schedule. There is no limit to the 
number of visits to the dentist per 
annum. Benefits are for 80% of the 
difference between actual charges 
and the amount of Initial Dental 
Expense (a deductible) up to the 
maxima in the schedule. Initial 
Dental Expense is not covered, this 
being the first $10 charge for a visit 
or series of visits plus $2.50 for each 
visit or series of visits after the 
fourth visit of a series. Waiting 
periods differ for each procedure, 
varying from None to 25 months. 
Schedule maxima vary from $1.00 
to $150.00. Exclusions include in- 
jury resulting from athletics, intoxi- 
cation, use of narcotics, riot, or com- 
mission of a felony. 


Comprehensive Plan 


In August 1959 a further develop- 
ment took place which is of signifi- 
cance : the first comprehensive dental 
insurance plan on a group basis was 
written by one insurance company. 
The group is composed of 1,200 em- 
ployees of a common employer and 
their families. The plan was written 
for a three year period and it is 
the hope that the experiment will 
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Comparable year-to-date figures continue to show that 
Central Life’s sales consistently run well ahead of the life 
insurance industry as a whole. There are several reasons 
why this is so— and Central Life agents agree that an 
important one is true graduated premium on all plans 
(except single premium). The quantity discount idea, first 
introduced in the United States by Central Life in 1955, 
is another example of the sales-minded leadership that’s 
making “One of the Best” one of the busiest, too! 


Contial Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


DES MOINES 6, IOWA 


Progressive and competitive, yes ... but not 


at the expense of financial security 


provide much needed actuarial data. 
The coverage is constructed on the 
basis of a deductible and coinsurance 
feature for all types of dental treat- 
ment including orthodontics and 
denture replacement. The area for 
which there is no deductible amount 
includes oral examinations (includ- 
ing dental X-rays if: professionally 
indicated), diagnosis, prophylaxis, 
and preparation of a complete 
dental chart and treatment plan. 
These benefits are available to the 
insured twice each policy year and 


$180 Million ~ 
$15 Million 
$650 Million 


ASSETS 
SURPLUS 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


80% of the charge will be paid upon 
presentation of the dental chart and 
treatment plan, following the semi- 
annual examination. The deductible 
amount for the basic areas of treat- 
ment for the first policy year in 
which treatment is received is $25 
per insured person and each policy 
year thereafter, the deductible is $10 
for each insured person, subject to 
a maximum of three deductibles per 
family and a limit in the first policy 
year of $200 per year per individual 
(Continued on page 58) 
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One of a series of John Hancock advertisements appearing in national magazines. Each of 
these advertisements tells the story of a Great American. All express our belief in the impor- 
tance of freedom . . . in the dignity of all Americans. . . and in the greatness of our country, 
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He showed us the promise of a new age... 


Like so MANY oTueERs, Albert Einstein came to pattern all the miracles of the universe, from the tiniest atom to the 
America to find freedom of thought and inquiry. _ greatest galaxy. This he attempted in great leaps of creative 

And here his genius was fulfilled. Here he imagination. One was the concept of relativity in space-time, all 
pursued his explorations into the nature of worked out in a kind of sublime mathematical poetry. 

the universe. And here his E = mc? opened up 


When twenty eminent scientists were asked to name the all-time 
the marvels of the atomic age. 


immortals in the field of science, Einstein’s name appeared on 

Working on the farthest frontiers of human every list. In the centuries to come, when most of today’s records 
knowledge, Einstein looked into eternity with have been erased from the tablet of time, the name of Einstein 

the soul of a mystic. For problems solved he was humbly grateful: will shine out still—a beacon light for all who seek and strive 

“You see, God always takes the simplest way.” on the threshold of the unknown. 

He was a mild, pipe-smoking kind of man, who spoke softly, as if 

in awe of the wonders that had been revealed to him. “The professor” 

was never so happy as when he was working in his study, with 

peared pare heey ee : MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

It was the dream of Albert Einstein's life to bring into a single 
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Production of a new low-cost metal 
cabinet for storing stencils has been an- 
nounced by Foto-Field, Inc. Two of the 
models are now being marketed under 
the name Stenfil. The model S stores up 
to 100 stencils. Stored stencils are sus- 
pended from dividers that fit all standard 
size stencils. The model P Stenfil stores 
up to 50 offset plates with separate pockets 
for storing negatives and has index for 
ready location of stored plates. 

Both Stenfil models take only 3” of 
shelf space and eliminate damage and 
loss to constantly re-used stencils and 
offset plates. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Stencil Cabinet 
Portable Copier 
X-Ray Duplicator 
Tape Punch 
Comparator System 
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office efficiency 


PORTABLE COPIER 


Portability in photocopying for insurance 
agents, adjustors, and investigators who 
travel and frequently need on-the-scene 
information copied quickly was made 
available recently with the introduction of 
a diffusion transfer copier built into an 
attache case. Marketed as the “Attache” 
by the Auken Chemical & Film Corp., the 
new machine is said to be the first copier 
specifically designed to travel. 

Compact and weighing 12% pounds, the 
case is ruggedly constructed to take the 
rigors of travel. Designed so that it can 
be used in daylight or under artificial 
lighting conditions, the unit’s own ex- 
posure light source is an 8-Watt, 12” green 
fluorescent lamp rheostat-controlled by a 
panel knob to compensate for the vary- 
ing shadings of originals. Overall di- 
mensions are 1742” wide x 12%” high x 
4%” deep. 


X-RAY DUPLICATOR 

The Kalvaray X-Ray Film Duplicator, 
distributed by A. S. Aloe Company, which 
prints from an original x-ray by a new 
dry process utilizing ultraviolet light and 
infrared heat will be a boon to insurance 
companies and legal firms since it makes 
it possible to obtain multiple prints, dry, 
ready for use or mailing, in 60 seconds at 
costs ranging from 10c to 68c. 

Also the machine enables radiologists 
and hospitals to provide quick, inexpensive 
diagnostic copies of x-rays to consulting 
physicians or insurance companies, 


eaten ae 


TAPE PUNCH 


A new Tape Punch—the Model P76— 
for punching 5, 6, 7, and 8-channel paper 
or Mylar-cluminum tape at the rate of 
twenty characters per second, has been 
announced by Systematics, a Division of 
General Instrument Corporation. The 
punch features a soundproofed enclosure 
of %.” cast aluminum which is said to 
reduce the noise level to less than that of 
an electric typewriter. Outstanding fea- 
tures are a power-operated back space 
for error correction; an enclosed, jam- 
proof chad disposal box; and completely 
enclosed tape supply (1,000 feet) and 
take-up (400 feet) reels. The complete tape 
punch measures fifteen inches in width, 
fourteen and one-half inches in depth and 
the height with cover open is twenty-one 
inches. Total weight is forty pounds. 


COMPARATOR SYSTEM 


A new way to insure accurate and 
speedy verification of tapes and the dupli- 
cation of tapes and edge cards has been 
announced by Friden, Inc. The company 
now offers a complete line of Tape Com- 
parator Systems as well as additions to its 
established Regeneration Systems. The 
new equipment provides greater ease and 
reliability in duplicating and comparing 
5, 6, 7, or 8 bit codes for use primarily in 
computer and numerical systems applica- 
tion. 

The processing of data can be speeded 
up because information already punched 
in short individual tapes can be dtiplicated 
and compared automatically and combined 
into one continuous tape at 20 codes per 
second. A long composite tape facilitates 
the input for wire transmission, computers, 
tape-to-card converters, address plate em- 
bossing machines, recording instruments, 
and other tape-operated equipment. 
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NEW FORMS CUT CORNERS 


DALLAS WHITE 
Director of Administration 
Oklahoma Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


EDESIGN Of case-processing 

forms for the Oklahoma Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans has cut 
the forms’ size and cost, eliminated 
folding and hand-stuffing envelopes, 
eliminated typing and mailing one 
post card per case, and reduced fil- 
ing time by 44 hours per week. Two 
new forms, and a random access 
computer, have also reduced the 
amount of information required from 
the hospitals, and the coding Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield must do. In 
addition, hospitals and members re- 
ceive neater, machine-printed Ap- 
proval Notices instead of the former 
handwritten, corrected copies of the 
hospital’s own Case Form, resulting 
in a 100 per cent reduction in phone 
call inquiries from members, which 
used to average 200 a month. 

Our case processing application 
has been completely changed since 
the installation of an IBM Ramac 
305 and the redesign of our forms by 
the paperwork simplification experts 
of The Standard Register Company 
in Janvary 1960. Let us follow the 
Blue Cross case, the Blue Shield be- 
ing basically the same. 


Use of the new zip-set forms, designed by Standard Register for the 
ans, has permitted full automation of case processing operation. 


For November, 1961 


Elimination of confusing and misleading 
questions from the new case processing 
férms has improved public relations. 


When a Blue Cross member leaves 
the hospital, it prepares a two-part 
Standard Register Zipset Case 
Form (supplied by Blue Cross). 
This well-designed form is blocked 
off into three main sections: patient 
information (name, address, type of 
contract, etc.) and hospital name and 
address ; medical report filled out by 


the attending physician; and hospi- 
tal statement of charges. 

After completion, the top margin 
is “zipped” off, removing the inter- 
leaved carbon paper. The duplicate 
copy is retained for the hospital's 
records. The original, with the pa- 
tient’s itemized hospital bill attached, 
is sent to us. 

Our first step is to sight-check the 
form, code it (in a box at the top 


(Continued on the next page) 


The form previously used for this process had twice as many parts, 
was twice as large as the new forms, and cost four times as much. 
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New Forms—Continued 


right), and send it to our IBM Key- 
punch Section which cuts an Admis- 
sion Card. This Admission Card 
goes to our Records Department 
where five mechanized files contain 
punched card status decks for each 
of our members—close to a million 
cards. A status deck includes: name 
and address card; basic record card ; 
and Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Utilization Cards, one for each case 
the member has had. 

The member’s admission card and 
status de¢k are removed from the file 
and read into the Ramac 305 which 
has stored on its magnetic memory 


discs: diagnoses codes (Blue 
Cross) ; necessary related informa- 
tion covering the codes (waiting 
periods, etc.); procedures codes 
(for Blue Shield); contract infor- 
mation (there are two types for 
Blue Shield, three for Blue Cross) ; 
participating doctors by name, num- 
ber and county; hospitals, groups 
(some 5,000) by numbers; and a 
part of the computer’s own instruc- 
tions. 

Based on this information, the 
computer either approves or disap- 
proves the case. Disapproval means 
the Ramac 305 cannot process the 
case through to completion for any 
one of several reasons (e.g., needs 














more medical information, possible 
Workmen’s Compensation Case, 
etc. ). ' 

When a disapproval occurs, a con- 
trol card is punched out which con- 
tains the basic case information 
This control card is match-merged 
with the original status deck and ad- 
mission card and run through an 
accounting machine which prints 2 
Membership History. 

This report, on a one-part Stand- 
ard Register continuous form, gives 
the member’s complete history. It 
goes to the Case Department which 
matches it with the original case 
form and takes necessary action to 
prepare the case for approval by 
the Ramac. 

In the more normal situation, 
however, where the case is approved 
the first time through the Ramac, 
the computer’s on-line printer pro- 
duces a small four-part approval no- 
tice, another Standard Register 
Kant-Slip form. Part one is the 
hospital copy; part two is attached 
to the case and filed; part three 
(Blue Cross Enrollment copy) goes 
first to the Oklahoma Hospital As- 
sociation for audit and then is re- 
turned to our Enrollment Depart- 
ment for use as a sales tool; part 
four is the member copy. 

















































































































































Identical Parts 


Parts one through three are iden- 
tical (except in color) in that they 
include: agreement number, patient 
name, date admitted, type of con- 
tract, effective date, total hospital 
bill, member’s share, Blue Cross 
share, case code, type pay, number 
of days, case number, days of private 
or semiprivate room, a block for an 
asterisk which indicates Blue Cross 
has made some corrections in the 
hospital’s figures, date payment will 
be made and name of hospital to 
which it will be paid. 

The fourth part, the member’s 
copy, is spot-carboned to includ: 
only the agreement number, mem- 
ber’s name and address, date ad- 
mitted, type of contract, total hos- 
pital bill, Blue Cross share, date 
payment will be made and name cf 
hospital to which it will be paic. 














It does not include the amount the J@ lic 
member will pay—a small, yet :psy- Or n 
chologically important, point. Pre- Bmsy 
(Continued on page 34) 10 mi 
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100 MILLISECONDS IN OR OUT 


New RCA 301 Fast Random Access System 
| be with J Features Management seeks 


tilizing the new Data Disc File, the RCA 301 is a 
ast random access system delivering all the advan- 
ages of on-line data ‘operations—continuously cur- 
ent file maintenance, instantaneous file reference, 
imely management reporting—at millisecond speeds 
and exceptionally low total system costs. 


Vata Disc Files may be selected in increments of 22 
milion characters to provide large storage capacity 
or master files and related records. Transactions 
may be posted, or file records looked up, in as few as 
10 milliseconds . . . in an average access time of 100 ms. 


ese features add up to the most capable random 


HIGH SPEED 
LOW COST 


LARGE CAPACITY 





access processing in this price class, affording sub- 
stantial savings on most random access jobs. 


In planning your next move in electronic data 
processing, it will pay you to investigate the 
many innovations and economies offered by RCA. 
Write RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING, 
Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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People who are not at their work stations 
cost you money. Look at the people in 
your office who are at their desks now... 


_\\ 
jaa | 
SS 
ys 
Are they neglecting 


to use the backrests 
on their chairs? 








Are they sitting on 
the edges of their 
chair seats? 








Are they slouching or 
squirming in an effort 
to be comfortable ? 


If this is happening, you 
have the wrong chairs 
and it is costing you 
money to keep them! 


People like comfort, and they won’t sit 
for long in uncomfortable or improperly 
fitted chairs. The answer? Visit your 
Harter dealer. Only there will you find 
a completely equipped Seating Center 
that takes the guesswork out of buying 
chairs. You see, try, compare before you 
buy. And regardless of your 
budget, you are assured of 
correct chairs for each 
job function in 
your office. 


Switch to 
Harter 







' For Harter Seating Center Location and further ‘ 
| information, attach this coupon to your letter- | 
: head and mail to: ‘ 


HARTER CORPORATION 
' Sidsaenie 1138 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


! Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., 139 Cardigan, Guelph, Ont. | 
' Mexico: ' 
| Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago iseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. 

' New Zealand— Australia: 











‘ 
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New Forms—from page 32 


viously, when the form told them 
their share of the bill, some mem- 
bers (10-15 a week) misunderstood 
and sent us the money. 

In our former system, the hos- 
pital prepared a four-part case form : 
Blue Cross copy, member copy, hos- 
pital copy, and hospital retention 
copy. In addition to having twice 
as many parts as the new case form, 
it was also twice as large and cost us 
four times what the present form 
does. The hospital kept the reten- 
tion copy and sent us the other three, 
accompanied by a copy of the pa- 
tient’s itemized hospital bill. 


Sorted Alphabetically 


These Case Forms were sorted al- 
phabetically according to member’s 
last name and sent to the Records 
Department where the member’s 
original application card was pulled 
and the information from it used to 
post manually data on the case form. 

The old Case Form served as a 
work sheet for Blue Cross with con- 
siderable handwritten entries and 
corrections put on it before it be- 
came the Approval Form, while the 
present Approval Form is machine- 
produced, much neater, and does 
not expose corrections to the mem- 
ber. Now, the only indication of cor- 
rections is an asterisk and this is 
not shown on the member’s copy. 
This neat, printed copy is an indi- 
cation to the member of accurate 
service, and service is an important 
factor to him. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


AN ULTRA-FAST communications sys- 
tem linking two widely-separated 
eastern computer centers has been 
introduced and demonstrated by In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration and the New York Tele- 
phone Company. The system, 
connecting IBM data processing 
facilities in New York City and 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., utilizes tele- 
phone cable, a Bell System micro- 
wave radio network and specially- 
developed IBM 1945 magnetic tape 
transmission units. 

The transmission units send in- 
formation between the two points (in 
either direction or both ways simul- 
taneously) at a rate of 15,000 char- 
acters per second. 









The unit can send and receive as 
fast as IBM computers read and 
write magnetic tape, a rate ranging 
up to 62,500 characters per second. 

Now programmers at either end 
of the link can test and revise their 
programs on computers at the, other 
location by transmitting the appro- 
priate data there and receiving back 
processed results for evaluation. 
Output is in the form of punched 
cards, magnetic tape or printed copy. 

Also the high-speed transmission 
system will allow the balancing of 
computer workloads at both sites, 
The result: time saved by both men 
and machines. 
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Demonstration 





To demonstrate the system’s capa- 
bility, 1,000 one-line listings (name, 
address, telephone number) from the 
Manhattan telephone directory were 
sent from New York City to Pough- 
keepsie, transmitted back and printed 
out. The actual transmission time 
each way for the 1,000 listings was 
completed in just a few seconds. 



























































BUDGET MANUAL 








A COMPREHENSIVE “Budget Man- 
ual” has been published by the Life 
Office Management Association. 
The report, distributed to LOMA 
members as Cost Control Report No. 
2, was prepared by the Association’s 
Subcommittee on Cost Control. The’ 
manual was designed to help com» 
panies which have never had formal 
budgets set up budget procedures, It ® 
may also serve as a frame of refer- ff 
ence for a critical review of existing 
budget procedures in companies now 
operating under some type of budget 
control. 

























































































Instructions Included 


The report contains all-inclusive 
sample instructions and copies of 
forms reports and control sheets. An 
appendix contains material on ex- 
pense accounts. Copies of the “Bud- 
get Manual” have been distributed 
to LOMA member companies. Ad- 
ditional copies of the report are avail- 
able at the Association office at the 
cost of $1.50 to members and $3 to 
nonmembers, plus 25 cents for 
postage and handling. 
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° Office designed with EFFICIENCY in mind... 
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the furniture, of course, >y All-Steel 


at the ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


$3 to Aurora, Illinois 


s for 
ASE 4000 Line, the furniture as flexible as your 


imagination ...to create distinguished offices for 
every type of business and to meet all needs in office 





PUNCHED CARD 
COMPUTERS 


BurRoUGHS CorPORATION has an- 
nounced its entry into the punched 
card electronic computer business 
with a new family of four solid-state 
computer systems, an expanded cus- 
tomer training program, a sizeable 
increase in the company’s U.S, data 
processing sales and technical sup- 
port force, and a manufacturing pro- 
gram that will utilize resources of 
four plants in Detroit and Pasadena, 
California. 

The basic punched card system in 
the new Burroughs B200 series, the 
B260, is described as a “workhorse 
computer” which will increase pro- 
ductivity significantly in medium 
and large-scale punched card appli- 
cations. It is described by Ray R. 
Eppert, president of the company, 
as, “the first completely integrated, 
moderately priced system designed 
especially for the punched card mar- 
ket.” 

In addition to the basic B260 
punched card electronic computer 
system, the new series includes the 
B280, a magnetic tape system, and 
the B250, which includes a hard- 
copy record processor in addition to 
punched card handling equipment. 

A fourth system in the series was 
introduced earlier this year. Called 
the B270, it is particularly suited to 
financial data processing applications 
because of its ability to accept docu- 
ments encoded with magnetic ink as 
well as punched cards. 

The new B200 systems were de- 
veloped to meet the specific require- 
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ments of high-volume, low invest- 
ment business data processing ap- 
plications. The result is equipment 
offering advantages said to be pre- 
viously available only in more costly 
machines. For example, the new 
Burroughs systems utilize two high- 
speed card reading units. This 
feature not only doubles “input” 
speed, but, in many applications, 
eliminates much of the time-con- 
suming sorting and rehandling of 
cards now necessary before they are 
fed into the system. 

One of the most significant con- 
tributions to greater productivity is 
the system’s internal “buffering.” 
Because the electronic central proc- 
essor operates at speeds many times 
that of the mechanical units, mag- 
netic core “buffers” (temporary data 
storage devices) were installed to 
compensate for these differences and 
balance the flow of information 
through the system. Buffering, in 
effect, allows simultaneous, con- 
tinuous operation of all system com- 
ponents at their true maximum 
speeds. 

Another innovation in lower 
priced computing systems is the 
technique employed for feeding 
punched cards into the system. B200 
system card readers pass cards “on 
demand” of the central processor by 
using an electronic impulse to trig- 
ger a magnetic band, rather than the 
slower method of engaging a me- 
chanical clutch to move a card into 
the “read position.” Burroughs also 
has simplified the costly process of 
preparing written instructions (the 
program) for the machine by paring 


the body of basic computer com- 
mands to less than twenty and by 
making one instruction do what for- 
merly has required three separate 
instructions. First deliveries of 
B200 systems will be made in the 
fall of 1962. 


BUSINESS FORMS 


How TO DESIGN a form, what to in- 
clude, what to avoid, how to pick 
the best form for the purpose, is 
the subject of Manual of Business 
Forms by Wallace B. Sadauska, 
published by Office Publications, 
Inc. Written to help anyone who 
uses, designs or buys business forms, 
it presents the basic principles of 
forms design and use, describing the 
many types of forms constructions, 
the materials available, and how to 
use them for maximum efficiency and 
consequent reduction of paperwork 
costs. It is illustrated with over 170 
charts, examples and pictures cover- 
ing every conceivable type, from data 
processing forms, MIRC checks and 
accounting records to labels and 
price tags. 

Included in the manual are chap- 
ters on envelopes, tags, paper used 
in forms, carbon and _ carbonless 
papers, forms handling equipment, 
pegboard forms, salesbooks, machine 
accounting forms, duplicating forms, 
check forms and magnetic ink, 
punched card and automatic data 
processing forms. Also chapters on 
Forms Design, Copy Preparation, 
and Forms Management to guide 
the reader as to the type of form 
he should use, how to prepare it, 
the do’s and don’ts of forms design, 
when and how to buy forms or print 
his own. Time studies of forms 
processing operations pinpoint the 
basic advantages and disadvantages 
of each type of construction. 

Much new material has - been 
added to this new and revised edi- 
tion, since the first edition appeared 
in May 1955. Of special interest are 
the chapters on tabulating forms, 
forms for automatic data processing 
installations and on check forms and 
use of magnetic ink. The chapter on 
Forms Management is completely 
new, and tells how to organize and 
operate a forms design and control 
program, how to buy forms, how 
to report accomplishment to man- 
agement. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





ERNEST IMIG 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation 


S THE TITLE of this article im- 
lies, Bituminous Casualty Cor- 
poration develops their furniture and 
equipment inventory and deprecia- 
tion, and cost and mileage study of 
company-owned cars from expense 
exhibit punch cards. The procedure 
is based upon the use of conventional 
punch card equipment at the pres- 
ent time, but may be changed in the 
future due to a study being made of 
a 1401 processing system. 

An explanation of how Bitumi- 
nous handles their expense account- 
ing should be made in order to help 
understand the system which, of 
course, includes furniture and 
equipment and company-owned 
cars. Copies of the expense drafts, 
along with the expense bills attached, 
are received in the accounting de- 
partment where they are coded and 
put under control. Copies of the ex- 
pense drafts have a code block 
printed on them; however, addi- 
tional code blocks may be added 
where necessary. For ease of ma- 
chine operation, we have attempted 
to use all numerical codes. 


Two Coding Breakdowns 


There are two coding breakdowns 
made on each draft which are neces- 
sary for the expense exhibit: 

1. Type of Expense—this is used 
to determine on which line it will 
appear in the expense exhibit of the 
annual statement. 

2. Geographical—home office and 
branch office code—This is used for 
the expense exhibit of the annual 
statement and also for internal man- 
agement reports. 

The following description codes 
make a further breakdown of ex- 
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Expense Punch Cards 


pense items for management re- 
ports. 

1. Car Number—used in company- 
owned car report 

2. Type of Auto Expense—used in 
company-owned car report 

3. Man Number—used in company- 
owned car report 

4. Type of Equipment—used in fur- 
niture and equipment report 


On Incurred Basis 


It should be noted at this point 
that Bituminous Casualty Corpora- 
tion does its expense and claim pay- 
ment accounting on the incurred 
basis rather than on the paid basis. 
’ After coding has been completed 
in the accounting department, an 
adding machine tape is prepared to 
zero balance coded items to total 
paid. The drafts with bills attached 
are then forwarded to the key 
punch section. 

Two types of cards are key 
punched from each draft : 

1. Total Card—Information punched 
on this card is draft number, amount 
and payee. 

2. Detail Card—A card is punched 
for each line of information on the 
code block. This card is punched in 
skeleton form and contains only cod- 
ing and amount. 

The cards are processed on a 514 
reproducer to gang punch the com- 
mon information from the total card 
to the detail cards. After gang 
punching is completed, the cards are 
listed on a 407 to make a daily trans- 
mittal. The total cards list in one 
column of the printed form and the 
detail cards list in another; the two 
totals must agree. The cards are 
then split apart and stored until the 
end of the month to be used in 
the monthly accounting reports. The 
total cards are the reserve for unpaid 
expense drafts, and the detail cards 


are monthly expense accounting 
cards. 

An explanation of how we handle 
paid expense should be made in or- 
der to understand how the total 
cards are used in the reconciliation 
of paid expenses. Expense and claim 
payment drafts presented for pay- 
ment by the banks are sent direct 
to the key punch section. Basic in- 
formation punched in these cards 
is draft number, amount and bank 
code, However, for checking pur- 
poses we have found that it is ad- 
visable to punch claim number and 
line of coverage in the claim pay- 
ment cards. All other coding is re- 
produced from master claim cards. 
The line of coverage is used to sep- 
arate claim payment drafts from 
expense drafts as all the cards are 
punched on the same form. The 
cards are listed on a 407, the ex- 
pense items total in one column and 
claim drafts total in another. A 
combined total is accumulated at 
the end of the run to balance with 
the total tape from the bank. 


Stop Payment Orders ° 


After the cards have been listed 
and balanced, they are sorted to draft 
number and collated against a file of 
punch card stop payment orders. 
If any are found, a credit is 
punched and listed with the next 
day’s drafts, and a deduction is 
made on the tape from the bank. 
The punch cards are retained in the 
machine section while the drafts, 
bank tapes, and listings are sent to 
the accounting department where 
drafts are prepared to reimburse 
the banks. A copy of the draft is 
stapled to the machine listing and 
retained as a permanent record. 

At the end of the month the paid 
expense drafts are collated against 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A New York insurance company is 
xerographically copying more than 10,- 
000 different documents a day, turn- 
ing out—on ordinary, inexpensive 
paper—dry, positive prints ready for 
immediate use. 
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This application is typical of the im- 
mense speed, economy, and versatility 
of a Copyflo® continuous printer .. . 
automatic xerography at its brilliant 
best. 

A Copyfio printer’s benefits are not 
limited to insurance firms. Its services 
are of equal value wherever volume 
copying is the need. 

A Copyflo printer enlarges, reduces, 
or copies size to size. It offers you the 
speediest, most flexible, most economi- 
cal way to get quality copies—precisely 
like the original—from opaque docu- 
ments or microfilm. The machine cop- 
ies onto offset paper masters or vellum 
intermediates as well. 


Copy thousands of different documents daily 
... thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY 


Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies all over the 
country are speeding paperwork dupli- 
cating and saving thousands of dollars 
yearly with automatic xerography. 
XEROX CorporaTION (formerly Haloid 
Xerox Inc.) , 61-119X  Haloid Street, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 
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Punch Cards—from page 37 


the total cards punched from the 
issued drafts to establish a file of 
unpaid drafts. The total of this file, 
of course, is the reserve for unpaid 
drafts. 

Impossible codes are detected by 
matching the detail cards against a 
punch card file of all permissible 
codes. Cards on which errors are 
detected are sent to the accounting 
department where the correction is 
noted on the card, The cards are 
returned to the machine section to 
be corrected. 

The cards are now ready to com- 
plete the monthly processing. The 
cards are sorted by draft number 
and listed in two copies. The first 
copy goes to the accounting depart- 
ment and the second copy goes to 
the internal audit department. The 
cards are then sorted by expense 
exhibit codes and listed on a 407 
cutting summary cards from which 


all subsequent reports can be pre- 
pared. 


Furniture and Equipment 


The expense cards could be used 
to run furniture and equipment re- 
ports if provisions were made for 
additional descriptive coding and 
recording of transfers from and to 
purchases and stores, etc. In 1943 
an inventory of all furniture and 
equipment was taken and a card 
punched on each item at that time. 
We have never assigned a company 
serial number to furniture and 
equipment, instead they are identi- 
fied by alphabetic description and 
manufacturer’s serial number. 

Furniture and equipment inven- 
tory cards are punched from a 
bordereau prepared monthly in the 
accounting department from pur- 
chases, sales, trade-ins and transfers. 
The additional descriptive infor- 
mation punched in these cards con- 
sists of purchase date, manufactur- 
er’s serial number, type of item, 
such as typewriter, adding machine, 
ete. 

After cards have been punched 
and verified, they are sent into the 
machine section where the cards are 
listed on a 407 to prepare a monthly 
transmittal and to balance to con- 
trol. These cards are now collated 


into the inventory file, which con- 
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sists of approximately 8,000 cards. 
The sequence of the file is by office, 
department, type of equipment and 
purchase year. Some additional in- 
formation is written on these cards, 
such as type of service contract, pre- 
vious locations, etc. 


Depreciation 


Whenever a depreciation calcu- 
lation is required, the furniture and 
equipment file is summarized by 
office, department and purchase 
year. Depreciation factor cards are 
sorted with these summary cards by 
purchase year. By intersperse gang 
punching, the depreciation factors 
are punched into the summary 
cards. The cards are now processed 
on the 602 to compute the depreci- 
ation. Items over 10 years old are 
excluded from this calculation as 
they are 100 per cent depreciated. 

All of the summary cards are 
now combined for the depreciation 
runs. The machine runs show the 
purchase value in the first column 
for all items that are not 100 per 
cent depreciated, the amount of de- 
preciation on these items in the sec- 
ond column, and the amount of the 
purchase cost of the fully depreci- 
ated items in the third column. 
Two runs of these cards are pre- 
pared—one by purchase year and 
the other by office, department and 
year. The machine section does not 
go beyond this point in any deprecia- 
tion exhibits. All such exhibits are 
prepared in the accounting depart- 
ment. 

This inventory file provides a 
means of checking expiration of serv- 
ice contracts and the advisability of 
continuing service contracts. It also 
provides a means of determining the 
undepreciated value of items to be 
traded. 

The inventory of company-owned 
cars is prepared by reproducing 
coded expense cards. In addition to 
the regular coding the auto cards 
have the car number, the type of 
auto expense, the mileage, make of 
car and man number. The man num- 
ber is used mainly for checking pur- 
poses in the home office. When it 
was decided a few years ago to run 
punch card experience on company 
cars, the cars were rented rather 
than company-owned. At that time 
the run was made by man number 








rather than car number. On the old 
system the cards were accumulated 
for a period of 12 months at which 
time a report was made by man num- 
ber listing the cards in order by type 
of expense for each man. In addi- 
tion to all of the coding, the name 
of the man was also listed. Sum- 
mary cards were made for each man 
and auto type of expense code. 
These summary cards were put 
through the 602 to determine the 
cost per mile for gas and oil, and 
the cost per mile for the total 
amount of the man’s expense. The 
summary cards also contained the 
man’s name for identification pur- 
poses when the summary cards were 
listed. The man number run was 
dropped when the rental cars were 
discontinyed. 

The auto expense items come from 
the accounting department as part 
of a day’s regular expense items. 
They receive, in addition to all the 
regular expense codes, car number, 
mileage and type of auto expense. 

The seven types of auto expense 
codes are: 

2. Gas and Oil 

3. Collision and Comprehensive In- 
surance 

. Payment 

. General Repairs 

. Licenses and Taxes 

Lubrication and Anti-Freeze 

. Miscellaneous 


ON AWS 


Summary Cards 


At the end of the month the cur- 
rent month’s auto expense cards are 
combined with to date summary 
cards from the previous month for 
each type of expense for each car. 
These summary cards are sorted in 
front of the current month detail 
cards by type of auto expense and 
car number. As they are listed, the 
previous mileage and cost show in 
separate columns on the listing. The 
current month items list in the 
same columns as the previous items 
as well as in separate columns so 
that we have the combined mileage 
and cost to date as well as the cur- 
rent month alone. 

This listing shows all the cod- 
ings as well as draft number on all 
current month cards which gives us 
a complete identification of each 
item. As this list is being prepared 

(Continued on page 43) 
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For Your Life Insurance Application, Look 












































to the Computer that is working... proved...available! 


LOWER 
POLICY 








PROCESSING 
COSTS... 








The life insurance industry is finding the answer to 
the squeeze of rising costs in electronic processing 
equipment. If you are presently giving priority to 
your search for the electronic data processing system 
which can fill the bill with reliability and greater pro- 
ductivity at decided savings in cost, make a note to 
look into the GE 225. Place a call, today, to the 
General Electric Computer District Office that’s near- 
est you. You'll find a ready response by a man of more 
than usual competence in his field, and with more than 
the usual insight into your needs. Let this man ana- 






with low-cost GE 225 Information Processing System 


lyze fully all the requirements of your application. 
He'll gladly give you the facts and the figures you’re 
looking for, and explain them in language you can 
understand. rather than in confusing computer talk. 


Or, if you prefer for now, we'll gladly send you our 
latest bulletin on the GE 225 Information Processing 
System. Write for Brochure CPB-101B, General 
Electric Company, Computer Department, Section 
100YL9, Phoenix, Arizona, or see your nearest Dis- 
trict Office listed below. 


Atlanta: 270 Peachtree St. N.W., 522-1611 © Boston: 140 Federal St., HU 2-1800, Ext. 311 © Chicago: 120 S. La Salle St., 782-5061 * 
Cleveland: Williamson Bidg., 215 Euclid Ave., SU 1-6822 * Dallas: 3200 Maple Ave., RI 8-0589 © Denver: 201 University Blvd., DUdley 


8-4545 © Detroit: 680 Antoinette St., TR 2-2600 * Houston: 4219 Richmond Ave., MO 7-3301 © Kansas City, Mo.: 106 W. 14th St., GR 1-2919 
or GR 1-2920 © Los Angeles: 1010 S. Flower St., DU 1-3641 © Louisville: Bidg. 6, Appliance Pk., GL 4-7511 * Minneapolis: Plymouth Bidg., 
6th & Hennepin, FE 2-7569 © New York: 122 E. 42nd St., PL 1-1311, Ext. 3205 © Philadelphia: 3 Penn Center Plaza, LO 8-1800 * Phoenix: 
Guaranty Bank Bidg., 3550 N. Central Ave., AM 4-3741-2 © Pittsburgh: 1634 Oliver Bldg., Mellon Sq., AT 1-6400, Ext. 566 © San Francisco: 
The Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St., DO 2-3740 © Schenectady: Bidg. 2, 1 River Rd., FR 4-2211, Ext. 5-4405 © Seattle: Dexter Horton Blidg., 
710 Second Ave., MA 4-8300 © St. Louis: Paul Brown Bidg., 818 Olive St., GE 6-4343 © Syracuse: 1010 James St., GR 6-4411, Ext. 614] or 6142 
* Washington, D.C. Area: 7401 Wisconsin Ave., Suite 514, Bethesda, Md., Ol 2-8100 © In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Electronic Equipment and Tube Dept., 830 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Can- 


ada. Outside U.S.A. and Canada: Producer Goods Export Department, International @ / rey ge ff 
General Electric Company Division, 150 E. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. y 












Progress Is Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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@ No need to buy a manual office typewriter —when you @ There is no waste space inside the Compact 200. 
really want an electric. Now there is a full-powered elec- American engineering has squeezed it all out. The result 


tric for about the same price as a manual. 


is a remarkably strong, precision-built machine. Another 


@ This is the new Smith-Corona Marchant Compact 200 result is a remarkably low price: $249 (about half the 


—world's only compact electric. And it’s full-featured, price of ordinary electrics). 

too. For example: @ The Compact 200 comes in three handsome decor 
@ A 12-inch carriage and 88-character keyboard give you colors and over thirty crisp type styles. 
more work capacity than 90% of all typewriters in use. @ So forget about manual machines. Ask to see the new 
It has an automatic carriage return . . . and an automatic SCM Compact 200. Or, if you like, order now. A coupon 


repeating space bar, dash, underline, dot and cross-out key. is on the opposite page. 
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Punch Card—from page 39 


ew to date summary cards are cut. 
The monthly listing serves two 


'purposes ; one is to let management 
echeck for high costs in the current 


month; and the other is to condense 


=the file to one card per expense type 
for each car. 


Quarterly a report is prepared 


|showing the cost per mile for each 
‘car calculated on 


three different 
factors as well as each type of ex- 
pense. 


Other Factors 


The three factors on which the 
cost is figured in addition to the 
regular types of expense are: 

1. Total Cost 

2. Gas and Oil 

3. Expenses other than Gas and Oil 
and Payments 

This cost per mile is figured to the 

one hundredth of a cent. 

The report is prepared by taking 
the current deck of monthly detail 
summary cards and re-summarizing 
them to one card per year. 

The total summary cards contain 
the following information: 

1. Date of the Report 
2. Car Number 

3. Make of Car 

4. Mileage 

*). Total Cost 

. Gas and Oil Cost 

. Costs other than Gas and Oil and 

Payments combined 


Cost per Mile 


The total summary cards and the 
Original monthly detail summary 
fards are put through the 602 to 
compute the cost per mile. The to- 
tal summary cards are sorted in 
front of the monthly summary 


“ards so they can be listed on a 


Reading the report from left to 
Tight the columns are: 
. Date of Report 
. Car Number 
Cost of Each Type of Expense 
. Make of Car 
. Cost per Mile for Each Type of 
Expense and the Expense Code 
. Total Mileage 
. Total Cost 
. Total Cost of Gas and Oil 
. Total Cost of Types other than 
Gas and Oil Payments 


nf oe 
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10. Cost per Mile—Total Cost 

11. Cost per Mile—Gas and Oil 

12. Cost per Mile—Types other 
than Gas and Oil and Payments 

If the three factor cost per mile 
figures seem to be average, no fur- 
ther checking is necessary; how- 
ever, if any of these costs seem to 
be out of line a check of the detail 
cost can be readily made. A fur- 
ther check of the cost can be made 
by checking the actual bills. Since 
no pattern for disposition has been 
determined either by age or mile- 
age, replacements are made on cost 
per mile basis. 

This procedure which was worked 
out with management over a period 
of years has proven to be adequate 
up to the present time; however, a 
punch card inventory file is com- 
pletely flexible and lends itself to 
any type of report required by man- 
agement. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter published by 
The Insurance Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tion. 


COMPUTER USERS 


EguiTaBLe oF New York is plan- 
ning to install a large Honeywell 
800 computer as part of a program 
that will make its electronic data 
processing operation one of the larg- 
est in the insurance business. 

Mutual Savings Life has an- 
nounced “The first installation in 
Alabama” of an IBM 1401 electronic 
data processing system in its home 
office building in Decatur. 

Pan-American also announced a 
technical “first” in automation in 
the insurance industry. All new sub- 
mitted policy applications are being 
processed on the company’s new 
7070/1401 computer system the 
same day the application is received. 

American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines, joined forces for the rental 
of data processing equipment with 
Bankers Trust Company. The new 
high-speed tape computer system will 
enable the two companies to use the 
system three to four years sooner 
than either could have justified 
alone. The insurance company will 
use it during the day to process pol- 
icy files and the bank personnel will 
take over at 5 P.M. to process de- 
mand deposit accounting and other 
jobs which are the result of the day’s 
business. 





IN ONLY SIX MINUTES: 
THE MOST CONVINCING 
(AND SURPRISING) 
TYPEWRITER DEMON- 
STRATION YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN!!! 


We'd like six minutes—no more—to 
show you the remarkable Smith- 
Corona Marchant Compact 200. 
Just tell us which day you'll have 
six free minutes. Or send in your 
order for the Compact 200 now. 


Bi-11-L 


Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 
410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


CiI’d like to see your six-minute 
demonstration at 
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Every amount key on the NCR De Luxe 
Adding Machine operates the motor. 
Result: You can forget the Motor Bar! 
Eliminates back-and-forth hand motion 
from keys to Motor Bar. Think of the 
time and effort this single NCR feature 
saves! All keys are instantly adjustable 
to each operator’s preferred touch! It 
is no wonder operators are so enthusi- 
astic about the NCR De Luxe Adding 
Machine. They do their work faster— 
with up to 50% less effort! 


Increase Accuracy 


while simplifying figure work 


with the NCR DELUXE 


ADDING 
MACHINE 





with “Live” Keyboard 


Cut hand motion and effort up to 50% 
with the exclusive National “Live” Keyboard! 


Only NCR has 14 time- and money- 
saving features. 

“Live” Keyboard and Adjustable 
keytouch are just two of the 14 time- 
and effort-saving features which you get 
in the NCR De Luxe Adding Machine. 
You will also like its RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION—NEW STYLING— 
NEW QUIETNESS—NEW BEAUTY. 
Your NCR representative will be glad 
to give you a demonstration and tell you 
about all 14 features. Call him today. 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the many time- and money-saving fea- 
tures of an NCR adding machine. 
NCR’s pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn a regular yearly profit. For more 
information, call nearest NCR branch 
office or dealer. See phone book yellow 
pages. 


pay ee 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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GUY FERGASON 


Why Did You Do That? 


OW MANY TIMES have we said 
Hs heard it said, “Why did you 
do that?” It can be an expression 
of curiosity, of disdain, or sarcasm, 
or of doubt, depending on our un- 
derstanding of the motivations of 
others in their decisions and in their 
actions. 

The title may not be exciting and 
may not actually cover the area of 
our observations. It was brought to 
our mind when we heard it used in 
an office which we were visiting— 
we picked up only a segment of the 
conversation. Our acquaintance used 
it, apparently in disgust—“Why 
did you do that?” The reply came 
back equally sharp, “Because you 
told me to.” A decision, a course 
of action, but no meeting of the 
minds. 

Unbelievable things happen every 
day—things that tax the credulity. 
One manager asked his assistant to 
order him a “date stamp.” “What 
kind of date stamp ?”, asked the as- 
sistant. In exasperation, the man- 
ager took a piece of paper, drew a 
small rectangle and carefully printed 
— “Date Stamp.” That is exactly 
what he got—a small stamp bearing 
the impression “Date Stamp.” Ob- 
viously he wanted a stamp that indi- 
cated the date but his failure to 
properly communicate brought out 
the surprising results. 


Bad Communication 


If each of us could spend a few 
hours in conversation with children, 
old enough to converse but young 
enough to have avoided modern 
sophistication, we would soon learn 
how badly we communicate our 
thoughts. Children, not having the 
experience to form images of what 
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is meant, rely entirely on what we 
say, with a very fresh and literal in- 
terpretation. They have not yet been 
tarnished by sarcasm, nor do they 
understand metaphoric speech. 


Literal Interpretation 


We were visiting friends who had 
a teen-age daughter. The mother 
said, “When we go out, please 
straighten up the kitchen.” In a few 
minutes the mother again remon- 
strated with the daughter, “I asked 
you to straighten up the kitchen.” 
“T will, Mother, but you haven’t 
gone out yet.” This was not impu- 
dence but a literal interpretation of 
“when we go out.” The fact was 
that we were going out to dinner— 
the daughter, therefore, interpreted 
the instruction in those terms 
whereas the mother actually meant, 
“do it now.” 

Most action results from a deci- 
sion, conscious or unconscious, con- 
ditioned or unconditioned by experi- 
ence, and either as a result of 
instruction or by self-induced deter- 
mination. Here is an analysis of 
action and decision and how it takes 
place : 

1. Tendency to perpetuate—with 
each decision influencing subsequent 
decisions so that a pattern of consis- 
tent action takes place. 

2. Cyclical “blank spots”—tend to 
diminish our abilities to think clearly 
and act rationally. 

3. Super ego—tends to cause advice 
to be subordinated to personal de- 
termination. 

4. Impetuous action—brought about 
by lack of patience and tolerance. 

5. Failure to properly investigate— 
and get the facts as they relate to 
a problem. 


6. Dependency on one’s own intui- 
tive judgment—second-guessing the 
situation. 

Taking these one at a time, there 
is the tendency to continue on a 
course of action once determined as 
the easiest course to follow. We 
all know the difficulty of bringing 
about changes, particularly if the 
change means a change in established 
custom. There is a human need to 
follow a routine—men catch the 
same train, sit in the same seat, read 
the same paper, eat in the same res- 
taurant, wear the same color schemes 
in clothing—some even brag that 
they have worn the same shoe style 
for years. We mention this because 
it deals with the personal aspects of 
living. Why then should it be ex- 
pected that men will bring change 
into their business thinking ? 


Predictable Course 


About everything that is done is 
reduced to a pattern of repetition 
because it is more comfortable to 
do so. Each business decision tends 
to influence subsequent decisions so 
that a predictable course can be 
anticipated. 

Rationalization is the great human 
tendency to justify that which has 
or is about to be done. Procrastina- 
tion is another. Procrastination is 
applied, not to the decision, but to 
the need for such surveys as will 
bring about a change in direction. 
In our consulting work we run up 
against the unwillingness to recog- 
nize the need for doing things differ- 
ently. One manager had been talk- 
ing for five years about “how he was 
going to train an assistant.” Every 
time an important decision came up, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-428—Time Saver 


This new series of "Time Saver Forms" 
should provide ways to save money in the 
insurance office. Businesslike and efficient 
they are ready for immediate use without the 
service of a typist. The forms come with 
carbons inserted and are suitable for many 
types of repetitious correspondence. Typical 
of the new forms are these titled “your 
policy enclosed", “insurance showing mort- 
gagee interest", “proof of loss", "“acknowl- 
edgment", and “endorsement”. 


P-429—Profits Protected 


Every profit-making organization must have 
efficient, economical record control in the 
interest of sound business operation. This 
booklet, "Five Ideas That Protect Your 
Profits" explains five system-ideas which have 
been developed to reduce labor and elimi- 
nate profit leaks in the operation of the 
smaller business. They can be adapted to 
meet the specific needs of the individual 
concern. The ideas are explained by illus- 
trations and by the step method. 


P.430—Gift Ideas 


Here is a new way to please your more 
valued clients and prospects. The booklet, 
"The New Adventure In Elegance” tells the 
use and the many advantages of gift book- 
ards. The bookards are booklets of gifts 
and description of gifts and are in eight 
price ranges. If you are wondering what to 
give in a special anniversary, occasion, or 
holiday, the bookards present a way to solve 
the problem and the giver does not have to 
go ‘is to buy a present. It is all done by 
mail. 
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Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Why Did You Do That?—Cont'd 


or a business problem developed, 


instead of taking the time to explain 
and train his assistant by partici- 
pating in the solution, this manager 
found some reason why he didn’t 
have time “in this case” to change 
his pattern. He had a heart attack 
and was laid up for over six months. 
His assistant, without training and 
warning, had to run the business. 
He ran it well but only by hard work 
and no little good fortune. Yes, 
tomorrow we will do all those things 
we have been thinking about—but 
today we will do as we did yester- 
day. 


Cyclical Blank Spots 


We read that men go through a 
cycle of change approximating a 30- 
day period in which the energy and 
mental stimulation of the individuals 
are affected. We do not know the 
scientific basis for this statement nor 
do we know if the theory is valid. 
We do know that certain days bring 
us surprising energy, clarity of 
thought and the ability to tackle any 
problem. We also know that other 
days bring a “blue funk” (i. e., 
cloudy mind) in which thought is 
difficult, easy answers come hard 
and the energy level is low. We are 
willing to accept the cyclical theory. 

We have found that on these “low- 
ebb days” we make most of our mis- 
takes—not mistakes of business in 
a serious sense because we are too 
conditioned to permit ourselves to 
judge important affairs at these 
times—tmistakes which irritate but 
do not cause serious consequences. 
These are the days when the sales- 
man sells us a green suit when we 
went in for a brown one, or we buy 
the wrong size of shirt or spend 
too much on an impulse purchase. 
“Why did you do that” is a hard 
question to answer on such days 
because we really do not know why. 

Fortunately, we usually postpone 
important decisions and “think it 
over” which carries us past the low 
point of our cycle. History may 
never record some of the stupid de- 
cisions made at these times. 

In this case we are referring to 
the personality characteristic of im- 
patience and impetuosity in which 
the individual regularly acts without 


thought. We use a test that meas- 
ures the quality of seriousness-im- 
pulsiveness. An extremely high 
score indicates that the person has 
a serious disposition and is usually 
quiet and studious. An extremely 
low score indicates a tendency to 
talkativeness and impulsiveness with 
a disregard for the rights of others. 
Neither of these extremes is desir- 
able for “decision-making”—the for- 
mer will act too slowly and the 
latter too rapidly. A middle score 
is best as being well balanced for 
most situations. 

The person who is impetuous by 
temperament rarely thinks things 
through to a conclusion and, in con- 
sequence, his decisions often leave 
much to be desired—and, as often, 
his errors must be corrected by 
others. Impetuous action is often 
arbitrary action which may adversely 
affect others. Employees, as a rule, 
fear arbitrary action by management 
—the spur-of-the-moment type of 
thing that may bring failure to an 
enterprise. 

There is another very dangerous 
person—the one who believes that 
he has intuitive judgment. In bridge, 
we call this person the psychic 
bidder who believes he senses a situ- 
ation and acts purely on chance. 
Nothing can upset an organization 
more than a management that plays 
its hunches. We have seen this type 
of person work in the stock market 
and, though we have no basis of ap- 
praisal, we hazard an opinion that 
he is no more successful there than 
in his business. 


Conservative Pattern 


One cannot abandon all rules and 
principles and depend entirely on 
chance. Each of us at some time has 
had the experience of “sensing a 
situation” and of acting contrary to 
fact. This is a rare occasion to most 
management, and one that is seldom 
indulged in. Management follows 
the conservative pattern of investi- 
gation, taking the necessary time to 
evaluate even if it means delay and 
the possibility of less spectacular re- 
sults. No decision should be made 
before the time the decision is re- 
quired inasmuch as facts may be de- 
veloped which bear on the decision. 
Haste in decision is a form of im- 
pulsive action. No decision should 
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a cause of subsequent changes. gur e€wor 

mely As we have pointed out at great d 

y to length in these articles, even to the one 

with point of repetition, one of two weak- * 

hers, nesses in decision-making is the fail- blindfold 9 

lesir- ure to get all the facts—the other is 

or. the fear of deciding before all the 

“the facts are available. These two weak- 

score nesses are at the ends of the spectrum 

ltoe of decision-making and are difficult 
to resolve. Failure to obtain facts 

is by springs from an egotistical attitude 

rings in which one believes that only he 

Son can evaluate the facts. Failure to 

leave act on obtainable facts springs from 

ften, an overcautious attitude. 

d by 

often Some Check Points 
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rule, A few check points may help us 

‘ment review our attitudes on “why we do 

e of things as we do.” 

to an 1. Do we fear and resent new ideas 
because they may be a challenge to 

erous our leadership? ; 

that 2. Do we resent suggestion because H 

ridge, § we interpret suggestion as being a : { 

sychic form of criticism? F 

Sescapl 3. De we believe that we have su- : 

_— perior ability to judge issues ? 

a 4. Are we so anxious to get on with : 

, type other things more to our liking that } 

sells we brush off annoying issues? : 

of ap- 5. Are we capable of dealing with 

led detail or should we delegate some 

: ae of our decisions to others? 
6. Do we insist on making personal An extra-wide platen for roll paper 
changes in decisions made by others and wide forms, Automatic red-print- 
in order to demonstrate our leader- ing of negative values. Autdmatic 
ship ? credit balances. All live control keys. 
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F there is still time for their correction. 


Inc., San Leandro, California. 
Of all the ten-key adding machines 
made in America today, only the THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automa- 
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9. Do we slant our decisions in or- 
der to make them more “popular” 
thereby losing some of the effec- 
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COMPUTER INTERROGATOR 


CARRYING ON A conversation with 
a complex electronic computer will 
soon be a simple office routine, 
thanks to a new device developed by 
Information Products Corp. The 
firm’s new 2502 Interrogator, which 
looks like an ordinary electric type- 
writer with a small viewing screen, 
can be used by an office clerk to 
send and receive detailed informa- 


Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands. 


Design — Construction — 


Performance —Value 





New Concept In: 

e Strength & Rigidity ¢ Machine 
Safety * Operator Comfort 

e Retract-a-bility ¢ Portability 
e Stay-bility 








MODEL 
8802 


EXTRA HEAVY 
STAND for many 
types heavier, elec- 
trically operated, 
office machines. 
Square, tubular 
legs. Solid steel top, under- 

coated for sound-vibration abatement. 









MODEL 2500-CA 
(with casters) 
MODEL 2500-GL 
(with glides) 
PHOTO COPYING... 
DUPLICATING MA- 
CHINE TABLE. Pre- 
heavy steel for insured 
rigidity. Top size: 30° 
wide, 18/2" deep. Com- 
partments and tray for supplies. 















ty) Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 


~TIFFANY STAND CO. 


350 Forsyth «+ St. lours 5, Me 











tion from a remotely located com- 
puter according to the company. * 

The operator can receive up-to- 
the-minute data simply by typing the 
account number and a simple com- 
mand code. The request is whisked 
by direct wire or, with one of the 
firm’s communications switching 
centers, over ordinary telephone 
lines to the remote computer. A 
fraction of a second later the desired 
information is sent back over the 
same lines and presented on the 
viewing screen of the teller’s 2502 
Interrogator. Designed to automate 
some of the most basic communica- 
tions and clerical routines in busi- 
ness and industry, and capable of 
being operated by anyone after an 
hour or two of instruction, the 2502 
will increase the efficiency of such 
operations as credit checking, insur- 
ance investigation, banking, produc- 
tion and inventory control. 

The Interrogator is packaged in 
a modernistic brown plastic case that 
is compatible with modern office in- 
teriors. The entire unit measures 
12 inches in length by 12 inches in 
width by 22% inches in depth. The 
Interrogator uses ordinary office 
power and can be equipped with a 
plug to permit operation from vari- 
ous locations. The keyboard con- 
tains 40 standard alpha-numeric 
keys, plus special transmit, clear and 
re-set keys. Any 6 or 7 bit binary 
code can be used, with a bit rate of 
one megacycle. Character transmis- 
sion rate is 15,800 characters per 
second. 

The cathode ray tube display 
measures 3 inches high by 8 inches 
wide and is positioned at a 30 degree 
angle from the plane of the base, 
which provides optimum viewing 
from either a standing or sitting 
position. The display will accommo- 
date 10 lines of data with up to 72 
characters per line. Any number of 
characters up to 504 can be used in 
any desired format. 












OFFICE FURNITURE 


A NEW LINE of office furniture which 
combines advanced architectural de- 
sign with built-in assurances of util- 
ity and durability has been an- 
nounced by Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co. Inc. The Tempic 9-Line fea- 
tures a desk that blends with any 
modern office decor, and yet so 
rugged that it can be shipped com- 
pletely assembled to dealers. It 
draws its strength and durability 
from an integrated frame assembly 
in which all parts are securely fas- 
tened to, and reinforce, each other. 


Special Features 


Several features not usually found 
in desks of this type have been in- 
corporated in the Tempic-9 to in- 
crease its utility. Among them are 
a kmee-space drawer, adjustable 
glides for easy leveling, and a refer- 
ence shelf with plexiglass insert for 
phone numbers, charts, maps or 
other important data. These features 
blend with the desk’s modern styling. 
The chrome strip on the front of the 
desk serves as a pull for the knee- 
space drawer which tapers back to a 
depth of 20” and an inside height of 
2%”. The adjustable glides, which 
permit the height of the desk to be 
varied up to one-inch, are covered by 
square skirts which drop to cover 
the leveling screw ; and the reference 
shelf slides on its own track within 
the top drawer opening of the pedes- 
tal. Auxiliary tables and credenza 
units fill out the line. A complete 
line of decorator colors will be avail- 
able. 
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PLANNING PRACTICES 


A REPORT PUBLISHED by the Life 
Office Management Association 
should help planning analysts, es- 
pecially those new to staff work, be- 
come more proficient at their jobs. 
“Professional Planning Practices,” 
Planning Report No. 52, also is 
designed to help the supervisor of a 
staff activity improve his manage- 
ment practices. The report outlines 
the principles of professional plan- 
ning practices. It presents basic 
planning concepts, suggests an 
orderly work procedure, and helps 
the analyst develop attitudes that ex- 
perience has shown will increase the 
probability of success. The report 
also describes the functions of the 
planning department, discusses the 
diagnosis and definition of planning 
problems, outlines the basic work 
plan, suggests tentative solutions and 
details methods of presenting the 
final report. Nine appendixes pro- 
vide samples of useful charts and 
forms. 


AUTOMATION "FIRST" 


PRESIDENT JOHN Y. Ruddock of 


Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 


pany has announced that the New 
Orleans based company has scored 
a technical “first” in automation in 
the entire insurance industry. 
President Ruddock said that ef- 
fective immediately all new submit- 
ted policy applications will be proc- 
essed on the company’s new 7070/ 
1401 computer system the same day 
the application is received. Data 
Processing officials at Pan-American 
said this is the first time in the life 
insurance industry that all types of 
policies a company sells can be proc- 
essed and issued automatically the 
same day the application is received. 
The company’s computer system 
was installed in February of this 
year. Through the implementation 
of the new policy issue system, hun- 
dreds of man-hours formerly oc- 
cupied by hand-duplication work will 
be saved. After the original few 
lines of typing are done on the un- 
derwriting data sheet, the 7070/1401 
system takes over completely and 
issues and up-dates the policy. Of- 
ficials stressed that this will enable 
personnel formerly occupied by 
hand-duplication work to perform 
more creative duties in the company. 
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DATA TRANSMISSION 


DEVELOPMENT OF electronic equip- 
ment for transmitting data to a com- 
puter thousands of miles away at a 
pace 3,000 times faster than by tele- 
typewriter has been announced by 
T. A. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent, Electronic Data Processing, 
R.C.A, Magnetic tape terminal units 
have been installed at San Francisco 
and Kansas City to speed social 
security data halfway across the 










































































































United States from the California 
city to an RCA 501 computer system 
at Kansas City. Computer-proc- 
essed facts and figures are relayed 
back to San Francisco the same day. 
“This marks an important experi- 
ment in the extension of electronic 
methods to social security operations 
as a part of our objective to better 
our service to the public and in- 
crease efficiency,” said Victor Christ- 
gau, Director, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 
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Not this smart secretary! She knows the dif- 
ference really fine paper makes. That’s why 
she insists on Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 
Papers...never takes a chance on inferior 
grades. Eagle-A Papers make a girl look good 
because typing is so much neater and clearer 
and changes are so much easier to make. 

Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers in bond 
or onion skin, are available in letter and legal 
sizes in the Eagle-A original Hinge-Top Box, 
and in larger sizes for printing. 


EAGLE-A 


re 


444 
PAPERS 
For free test portfolio write Dept. B-2 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Made by the makers of Famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond 
100% Cotton Fiber * Extra Number 1 Grade 





CHARTMAKING 


CHARTS FOR MEETINGS, presenta- 
tions, displays, sales records, teach- 
ing, etc. can now be made without 
ruling, drawing, painting, hand let- 
tering, measuring or figuring—and 


‘in “one-third the time and at one- 


third the cost of conventional meth- 
ods,” according to the inventors of 
a new way of chartmaking, called the 
Duchart system. The bar, pie, line 
and other types of charts can be al- 
most any size; or can be made for 
reproduction or projection. They 
can be in black and white, or colors. 
Banks, insurance companies, ad- 
vertising agencies, technical organi- 
zations and other businesses are 
presently using the Duchart system. 


Slow and Costly 


“Until now,” says Ducas, long 
owner of a commercial art studio, 
“most charts have been made by 
beginning with a blank sheet on 
which everything must be laid out, 
measured, painted or drawn. That 
is slow, costly work that calls for 
skill and patience. The Duchart 
system uses ready-to-assemble mate- 
rials. Most of the work is done be- 
fore you start—just put the ready- 
cut pieces in place.” Calculating and 
measuring devices supplement the 
ready-to-assemble pieces, and elim- 
inate practically all “figuring.” Steps 
that used to take 20 to 40 minutes 
can now be done in as little as two 
to four minutes, Ducas states. Even 
persons with no art or chart skill 
can learn to use the new Duchart 
system in a couple of hours, by fol- 
lowing simple printed instructions. 
No studio facilities are required— 
charts can be made with a razor 
blade, straight-edge and jar of rub- 
ber cement as the only equipment. 
With the new materials and devices, 
experts can greatly speed produc- 
tion, the makers say. “Impossible” 
rush jobs can now be turned out 
with ease. 

The prepared, ready to use mate- 
rials include pre-ruled backboards 
on which charts are built; and bars 
and pies (circles) of special paper, 
with scales printed on the back so 
they can be cut in seconds to the 
proper size. Self-adhesive tabs 
speed dotted or solid lines; and 
others carry index years, months, 
figures and symbols. For main 


wording, Duchart offers a new, in- 
expensive lettering method that 
gives a printed-on effect. Co-inven- 
tor Leslie A. Hart is author of the 
Duchart Manual, a 25-page book 
that explains good chartmaking in 
briefest form, and illustrates more 
than 50 types of charts in three 
colors, with notes. The Manual 
enables executives to select and 
order charts quickly and surely— 
even by telephone. 


PERSONALIZED 
PAPERWEIGHT 


Tus 1 LB. paperweight of solid, 
gleaming brass, manufactured by the 
Oxboro Health Company is _lac- 
quered for longevity, with a bubble- 
type leveler and a 214” square ruler. 
A man-sized gift for the “Top 
Brass,” it is both/decorative and use- 
ful and can be had with either two 
or three initials. 
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PLASTIC PACKAGING 


INVENTORY, PRODUCTION and stor- 
age of administrative forms are now 
being speeded and simplified at State 
Farm Mutual by use of a low cost, 
highly versatile polyethylene pack- 
aging system. The world’s largest 
insurer of automobiles, State Farm 
Mutual has 16 regional offices in the 
United States and Canada to which 
it distributes over 2,000 different 
types of forms from its Bloomington, 
Ill., headquarters, in packages con- 
taining from 100 to 500 copies of 
each form. 

Although the forms vary in size, 
they are all packaged on the same 
system, using a machine which can 
be readily adjusted to make pack- 
ages ranging in size from one-half 
by six inches to thirty by thirty 
inches. The system marketed by 
Mehl Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Kordite Co., Mace- 
don, N. Y., as the MA packaging 
system, makes neat, snug, transpar- 
ent packages directly around the 
forms in a one-step process, and “has 
cut both packaging time and labor 
costs in half,” according to John D. 
Holder, director of State Farm 
Mutual’s administrative service de- 
partment. 

Previously the forms were hand- 
wrapped in paper, which had to be 
labeled and stamped for identifica- 
tion and inventory control and then 
taped for full protection against dust 
and moisture. The MA system seals 
the packages as it makes them, and 
the polyethylene film has high re- 
sistance to tear, to puncture and to 
moisture, factors which are of con- 
siderable importance when the pack- 
ages are shipped to the regional of- 
fices. “Not only is the MA packag- 
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ing system much faster than our 
earlier paper packaging procedure,” 
Mr. Holder says, “but the durable 
see-through polyethylene package it- 
self, with its contents easily identi- 
fied, eliminates the need for time- 
consuming stamping of form and 
stock numbers. In fact, ous MA 
system has eliminated a production 
bottleneck and has _ considerably 
speeded our over-all duplicating and 
storage operations.” 


POCKET DAY-TIMER 


Busy SALES, ADVERTISING and public 

- relations executives; printers; pub- 
lishers; commercial artists and 
photographers can conveniently plan 
their work days and keep a precise 
account of time and money spent on 
each project by using a simplified 
new planning aid called the Pocket 
Day-Timer. Designed especially for 
people whose work takes them away 
from their desks, the new wallet- 
style pocket unit is available from 
Day-Timers, Inc. 

The pocket unit provides a virtu- 
ally automatic system of memo mak- 
ing and eliminates loose notes which 
can be misplaced or forgotten. It 
can be used away from the office 
with the compact desk Day-Timer 
designed for office use. Uncom- 
plicated entries arranged to provide 
reminders of upcoming deadlines 
allow for accurate records of time 
and expenses for billing, expense ac- 
count and tax purposes, reveal time- 
wastes, establish individual contribu- 
tion to projects, and compare profits 
on various undertakings. 

Pages of the wallet unit are com- 
posed of gummed sections which 
can be torn out and attached to per- 
manent Day-Timer records on re- 
turning to the office. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


THE FIRST SLIDE PROJECTOR to use 
ultrasonic sound waves to focus and 
change slides by wireless remote 
control has been introduced by Bell 
& Howell Company. The remote 
control on the company’s new Tele- 
Sonic Wireless Remote slide pro- 
jector has neither wires nor batteries 
and frees the operator to project 
from any point in the room or to 
wander at will. It may be carried in 
a pocket and stored in a table near 
a favorite chair or in a recessed 
pocket in the top of the projector. 
It operates from a distance of more 
than 40 feet. 

The remote control has two minia- 
ture transmitters which vibrate and 
create sound waves in the same way 
as a tuning fork. The sound waves 
created by the transmitters are ul- 
trasonic waves capable of operating 
the projector but too high to be heard 
by the human ear. One transmitter 
sends high frequency waves at 36,- 
500 cycles per second for focusing ; 
the other, at 40,000 cycles to change 
or advance slides. The transmitters 
are operated by two buttons on the 
remote control. An ultrasonic re- 
ceiving unit in front of the projector 
picks up the inaudible sound waves 


and triggers the focusing and slide 
advance mechanisms. 

The slide projector sets up for 
operation in seconds. There’s no 
cover to remove, front and rear 
panels spring open simultaneously, 
the front panel exposing the lens and 
receiving unit; the rear panel, the 
illuminated lamp-fan-off switch and 
elevation control. Complete operat- 
ing instructions for the projector and 
remote control appear inside the 
rear panel. A “Look’n Load” device 
for pre-viewing and loading slides 
into plastic holders helps get the 
slide showing ready quickly. 
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EQUIPMENT 


DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34, Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134, Costumers 
54. Dasks 
153. EDP Accessory Equipment 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
BR. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

84. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards’ 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Stay bigger than your responsibilities 


How big? So big! But remember, responsibilities 
grow right along with youngsters. And long before 
‘so big” can become too big, it’s wise to look ahead. 
Start now by getting Life of Virginia’s Protection 
Check-List to help you analyze your present and fu- 
‘ure financial responsibilities. 

Chis company, in its 90th year, lets you choose from 
an entirely new group of modern policies, with both 


extra protection and extra benefits included in the 
cost. And you'll find the rates drop as the amount 
of insurance goes higher. 

So have a talk with your local Life of Virginia repre- 
sentative. He can help you always stay bigger than 
your responsibilities. 


THE LIFE “seav OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1671 + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Field Management—from page 23 


turn time backward now to AD 125. 
If you and I had been standing in the 
Roman crowd at the top of the 
Capitoline Hill on a hot July day, 
125 years after the birth of Christ, 
you probably would have nudged me 
and said, “Sine cera,’—and I prob- 
ably would have nodded enthusiastic 
agreement, repeating your comment 
with the rising chorus around us, 
“Sine cera!” 


The Roman Empire under Trajan 
(98-117 AD), who had died eight 
years before, had reached its greatest 
limits,—extending from Britain to 
Africa; from Spain to the Caspian 
Sea. The arts were flourishing un- 
der a second century of peace, the 
Pax Romano. 

Toiling up the steep incline, that 
day of which I speak, the ox wains 
were bringing the first statue of the 
new Emperor, Hadrian (117-138 
AD). It had been carved by a fa- 





Citizens National Bank announces another banking “first,” the 


INSTANT 
COMMISSION PLAN 


A special new service for the insurance industry: 


e Producers receive commissions immediately. 


¢ Home office accounting is greatly simplified. 


e Everyone involved gets faster service. 


The plan is simple and effective. In outline: checking 
accounts are opened for both company and producers. 
When a premium payment is deposited in the company 
account, Citizens promptly calculates the commission 
due, transfers it to the producer’s account and sends him 
a deposit receipt. Citizens does the bookkeeping and pro- 
ducers get their commissions—days, even weeks, faster. 


Get more complete details regarding Citizens’ new 
“Instant Commission Plan.’”’ Phone MAdison 5-7211, 
Ext. 391—or write Citizens’ Customer and Bank Rela- 


tions Department. 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


64 offices in Southern California 
Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Resources over $600,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 


mous Greek, from a single block of 
purest marble ; and all important citi- 
zens of Rome were there to see it. 

White and dazzling it stood be- 
neath the hot Italian sky. The crowd 
pressed closer. Here there had been 
no tricks; no sculptor’s wiles; no 
filled-up cracks; no hidden pits or 
holes. Nowhere had it been covered 
with wax, to melt in the hot sun and 
thus reveal its imperfections. In- 
stead, the stone gleamed smooth and 
fair, without scar or blemish, and 
turning to each other they said, 
“Sine cera.”—“Without wax.” 

That Latin phrase, which came to 
be applied to everything genuine and 
authentic, is today assumed to be the 
origin of our word “sincere.” In the 
market place, in civic life, or in 
private life, whenever an act had 
been performed, or a thing created 
honestly and without deception, its 
integrity was acknowledged by citi- 
zens of Rome with those two words, 
“without wax.” Their meaning has 
endured through the ages. 


No Time for Wax 


We live now in a time of great 
world challenge, great opportunity 
and great responsibility. We must 
examine all we are doing in the 
light of the hot noonday sun. We 
must not use wax or anything to 
fool ourselves or to fool anyone else. 
We must not be fooled by the wax of 
others. In our business lives, in our 
private lives, in our civic and na- 
tional existence we must depend for 
our security on sincerity of purpose, 
sincerity of thought and action. 
With stark realism we must improve 
what we are doing but not with wax; 
we must see what is genuine, build 
upon and support it; we must ex- 
amine closely and recognize the 
cracks and hidden faults in things, 
ideas, or a way of life. We must 
refuse to accept or to follow that 
which is not genuine. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
that kind of wax in field manage- 
ment with a few insurance examples. 
First, what about the depth of your 
conviction about life insurance? 
Does your own purchase of life in- 
surance demonstrate that you be- 
lieve what you are saying to the 
prospect? You are telling prospects, 
agents, that “no word is more akin 
to the word Insurance than is the 
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word Responsibility. The voluntary 
acceptance of responsibility is the 
truest sense of individualism. It is 
the exercise of a free right. Re- 
sponsibility is unselfishness.” That 
is what you are telling your pros- 
pect; that is what you are teaching 
your agents to say to their prospects. 


Your Philosophy 


If so, do you first accept that 
philosophy for yourself? In your 
own program? In your daily selling ? 
In dealing with your agents? In 
your advice to others, when you have 
to counter the “buy Term insurance 
and invest the difference” argument ? 
Have your purchases demonstrated 
your understanding that at age 35 
the yield on such a separate invest- 
ment fund would have to be 4.59% 
net, after all expenses, losses, and 
Federal Income Taxes, compounded 
for 30 years to equal the cash value 
available in an Ordinary life con- 
tract at age 65; that the before-tax 
equivalent of 4.59% for a husband 
and wife with $15,000 taxable in- 
come at present joint return tax 
rates amounts to 6.55%; if with a 


$25,000 taxable income it amounts ~ 


to 8.05% ; if with a $35,000 taxable 
income the separate fund would have 
to earn 9.18% for 30 years. 

Do you accept that philosophy 
after the immediate sale and insist 
that your agents lay out the steps for 
future purchases and go back to the 
policyholder regularly to give him 
that service to which your agent said 
he was entitled? If you have agents 
who have been in the life insurance 
business for ten or fifteen years, ask 
yourself if there are any policy- 
holders now accessible to them, 
whose settlement options have not 
been reviewed in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances, or whose insur- 
ance payments at death might now 
be completely unwise or inoppor- 
tune? Is it safe to assume that what 
was recommended and set up with 
careful thought and wisdom ten years 
ago can stand today, untouched, un- 
examined ? 

If your older agents ran through 
policyholder record cards, would 
they find a number who have moved 
away too far for personal contact? 


_ 1 See HOW LIFE INSURANCE SERVES YOU 
by M. Albert Linton, Harper and Bros., Chapter 
5, “Protection Plus Investment.” 
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Are they lulled into a false hope that 
“they will write me, if they need any- 
thing”? Couldn’t that- wax be re- 
moved by writing such a policy- 
holder and urging him to select a 
good agent in his new location, or, 
better still, by giving him the name 
of one, to review and improve his 
insurance plan in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances, rather than hop- 
ing for a “sale by mail,” or being 
lulled into complacency with an ex- 
cuse, “I might go out there some- 


time and will see him then,”—and 
neglecting to do anything until it is 
too late. 

Fortunately, if you are ever in any 
doubt about whether or not there is 
any wax on your field management, 
there is an easy test to determine it, 
and there is an effective so!vent to 
remove it. Here is the test and the 
wax-remover : 

In Direct Selling, “Have I, in the 
light of all the circumstances sur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Management—Conitinued 


rounding my client, which I have 
made every conscientious effort to 
ascertain, given him that service 
which I, had I been in the same cir- 
cumstances, would have applied to 
myself?” 

In Sales Management, “Have I 
provided the training, the super- 
vision, the leadership for my agents 
that I promised when they were re- 
cruited? Would I, knowing what I 
do about the business now, entrust 
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my future as a career to this agency 
if I were starting over in the business 
today ?” 

In no other way can we keep direct 
selling and sales management gen- 
uine and “without wax”, In no other 
way can our economic choice and the 
economic choice of prospects remain 
free! In no other way can we bal- 
ance our materialism with the neces- 
sary spiritual quality. In no other 
way can we fulfill the career expecta- 
tions of able men! 

A French Air Mail pilot summed 
up the aspirations of the individual 
in these words. On the point that 
all of us want to be set free, he says, 
“The man who sinks his pickaxe into 
the ground wants that stroke to 
mean something. The convict’s 
stroke is not the same as the pros- 
pector’s, for the obvious reason that 
the prospector’s stroke has meaning, 
and the convict’s stroke has none. 
. . . It is using a pickaxe to no pur- 
pose that makes a prison.” ? If pres- 
tige of the individual salesman must 
be built from within, field manage- 
ment and company will have to as- 
sume the responsibility of bringing 
him to that stage of development 
which will make the stroke of his 
pickaxe mean something. 

Prof. Robert W. Austin of the 
Harvard Business School tackled the 
problem of a code of conduct for 
business management. Speaking at 
the 31st National Business Confer- 
ence, he asked the question :. “Can 
we suggest for discussion an affirma- 
tive code of conduct, internal in 
character because it will develop 
within the business management 
group, which the individual business 
manager can profess to society that 
as a manager he will follow?” He 
suggested the following : 

“1) The professional business man- 
ager affirms that he will place the 
interests of the business for which he 
works before his own private inter- 
ests. 

2) The professional business man- 
ager affirms that he will place his 
duty to society above his duty to his 
company and above his private in- 
terest. 

3) The professional business man- 
ager affirms that he has a duty to 
reveal: the facts in any situation 
where (a) his private interests are 


2 Antoine de Saint-Exupery, Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 


involved with those of his company 
or (b) where the interests of his 
company are involved with those of 
the society in which it operates. 

4) The professional business man- 
ager affirms that when business man- 
agers follow this code of conduct, the 
profit motive is the best incentive for 
the development of a sound, expand- 
ing, and dynamic economy.” 


Capitalism and Capital 


We can’t have capitalism (by that 
I mean the private system of profit 
and loss) without capital! The in- 
surance business rests on the general 
economy of this country. We are 
not separate; we are not apart from 
it. On the contrary, the money we 
have to invest and the way we invest 
that money help shape and support 
the economy. In 1950 it required 
approximately $9,000 of capital 
goods, the tools of production, for 
one worker in industry to have his 
job; in 1960 the figure had risen to 
nearly $18,000. 

Last year approximately $6 bil- 
lion was put into our economy 
through new investments by the 
owners of life insurance policies. 
Those dollars come from family and 
business savings. In fact, the thrift 
of millions of American families is 
our greatest single source of eco- 
nomic strength and stability. Life 
insurance is this country’s most 
widely used form of thrift. 

Now look at the other side of our 
story,—the money that American 
families receive as life insurance 
benefits, both death and living bene- 
fits. In 1960 that amounted to ap- 
proximately $8 billion. 

That’s why we have the right to 
say life insurance dollars do two 
jobs,—first when they go into invest- 
ments ; then, when they come out as 
life insurance benefits. “Life in- 
surance companies in fact administer 
by far the largest single component 
of the nation’s pool of institutional 
savings and thus constitute the 
largest single institutional source of 
new capital in the country.” ® 

In the sixties it is expected that 
there will be a tremendous increase 
in the number of employed persons 
or persons eligible for employment 
because of our “exploding popula- 


$3 John Hancock’s 98th Annual Report to 
Policy Owners. 
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any tion.” The net increase in the ten- 
his year period is expected to be 10 
e of million people (roughly from 70 mil- 
lion to 80 million). Ten million 
lan- times $18,000 per job, if we could 
nan- hold the present price, gives us an 
, the : . . M EN 


INCREASE 


» for 
and- 


additional capital requirement in the 
next ten years of $180 billion. What 
does this mean? $180 billion is 
about one and one-half times as much 
as the present total assets of all the 
United States life insurance com- 
panies at the end of one hundred 
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Does not this fact add to your ap- 
preciation and pride in the accom- 
plishments of your business and 
strengthen your conviction about the 
future worthwhileness of what you 
have chosen for your life’s work ? 

“All men yearn to lose themselves 
in something greater than them- 
selves.” Wise men have said this 
down through the ages. Most re- nize that you do not have that kind 
cently it was said by the late young of a feeling about life insurance, 
Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, co-founder then, I urge you to get out of life I say it could have been written 
of MEDICO. insurance and into something in especially for us, for field manage- 

If you have come to have such a_ which you can lose yourself; into ment. 
feeling about life insurance, that you something you feel to be greater “Help us Lord, to be master of our- 
can lose yourself in it, that life in- than yourself. selves that we may become the ser- 
surance is greater than yourself, then Dr. Theodore Ferris, Rector of vants of others. 
you can provide the leadership that Boston’s famed Trinity Church in Take our lips and speak through 
field management demands. If after Copley Square, often begins his them, our minds and think through 
a reasonable time and honest effort Sunday night radio service with this them, and take our hearts and set 
in this business you have to recog- prayer. He did not write it with life them on fire.” 
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Dental Insurance—from page 27 


and $500 per family; second year 
$300 per person and $750 per fam- 
ily ; third year and subsequent years, 
$400 per person and $1000 per fam- 
ily. After satisfying the deductibles, 
benefits are paid on a 20% coinsur- 
ance basis. Benefits are also pay- 
able for charges made by the dentist 
for examinations other than the an- 
nual examination for treatment of 
a dental disease or injury rendered 
as a direct result of the examination 
and the treatment plan is submitted 
to the company. The orthodontic 
benefit is payable to a maximum of 
$400 for each period of orthodontic 
treatment. 

Other benefits of the policy are 
similar to the general*area of group 
health insurance and are designed 
to fit in with the existing health in- 
surance plan and employee benefit 
plans which are currently in opera- 
tion for the group. The diagnostic 
feature of the plan encourages early 
diagnosis and treatment and encour- 
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ages the insured to make regular 
trips to the dentist. This should 
enable the dentist to effectively con- 
trol dental disease, educate the 
patient with regard to dental health, 
and to build a close dentist-patient 
relationship. The plan permits com- 
plete free choice of dentist, as well 
as assuring the dentist freedom of 
treatment and professional judg- 
ment. This is made possible by the 
comprehensive nature of the plan 
which does not limit or allocate bene- 
fits to specific types of treatments. 

After over one year’s experience 
the insurance company stated that 
it was pursuing the subject of dental 
insurance with enthusiasm and with 
confidence that it can be developed 
on a large scale. The company feels 
that there is a need for insurance 
coverage for the cost of dental care, 
but that experimentation by insur- 
ance Carriers must be carried on with 
selected groups. The dentists in the 
area where the plan is in effect, 
while expressing dislike of the nec- 
essary “paper work” (and the com- 
pany is attempting to simplify this 
as much as possible), have indicated 
their hearty approval of the pro- 
gram, feeling that through such a 
program they can provide a greater 
degree of corrective work and can 
do work of a higher quality.’ 

By mid-1961 other groups had 
been covered for the costs of dental 
care by this company and by one or 
two other companies. One such plan 
covers the expenses for all forms of 
dental care, including routine 
cleaning and repair of teeth, dental 
X-rays, extractions, oral surgery, or- 
thodontics, periodontia, drugs re- 
quiring a prescription, and replace- 
ment of natural teeth or dentures, up 
to $1000 per covered person in any 
calendar year. The covered person 
pays the first $25 of such costs per 
annum (limited to $75 for an entire 
family) and thereafter the plan cov- 
ers 75% of all costs. 


New Plans Considered 


Several other insurance compa- 
nies, meanwhile, were giving care- 
ful consideration to the details of 
dental insurance programs and ap- 
peared to be prepared to make such 

3 Farmer, Lee R., “The First Year Experi- 


ence With Dental Insurance,” American Dental 
Association, 1960. 


coverage available. By mid-1961, 
however, these plans had not yet 
been purchased. The trend, there- 
fore, is toward an increasing degree 
of coverage for dental care. 

With respect to these coverages 
provided by insurance companies, it 
is to be noted that cash payments 
are made to the covered persons on 
an indemnity basis, although assign- 
ment might be made for direct pay- 
ment to the dentist. This guarantees 
complete freedom of choice of the 
dentist. It assures non-interference 
in the patient-dentist relationship. It 
is unconfined with respect to geo- 
graphic area or the type of person 
who might be covered. Within the 
scope of the coverage, it exerts no 
overt influence on the nature of the 
care to be provided. 


Degree of Interest 


While the foregoing describes in 
a general way the present extent of 
insurance company coverage of den- 
tal care costs and indicates the fact 
that the companies are experiment- 
ing to find a correct and insurable 
pattern, it does not serve to demon- 
strate entirely the degree of interest 
of the insurance companies in dental 
care. Working cooperatively with 
the American Dental Association 
since 1956, the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America, representing 
270 insurance companies writing 
health insurance, has been attempt- 
ing to develop the sorely needed 
statistical base. Should it become 
possible to develop such statistics, 
progress toward more insurance 
company coverage for dental care 
would be appreciably aided. The 
ADA has also furnished valuable 
assistance to insurers in the develop- 
ment of policies to cover dental care. 

Meanwhile, the House of Dele- 
gates of the ADA, in November 
1957 approved a statement of pol- 
icy * which states, in essence, (1) 
that the immediate objective of the 
ADA should be to assist in the devel- 
opment of a more effective interpre- 
tation of existing contracts, and (2) 
that the long-range objective should 
be clear identification in insur- 
ance contracts of allowed procedures 


4 Joint Report of the Councils on Dental 
Health, “Hospital Dental Services and Legis- 
lation on the Allowance of Dental Claims Un- 
der Blue Shield and Commercial Insurance Con- 
tracts,” American Dental Association, 1957. 
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performed by a qualified dentist. 
The insurance company practices 
cited would indicate that their ap- 
proaches and the policy of the ADA 
are essentially commensurate and 
that progress is being made. 

Standard Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plan coverages generally provide, 
within the scope of their coverages, 
coverage for those diseases which 
require oral surgical interference. 
There is wide variance among these 
plans, however. In 1960, only in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
was dental surgery performed by 
and upon certification of a dentist 
covered by the Blue Shield plans. 
The coverage was for in-hospital 
treatment only, however. 

By 1961, several state dental so- 
cieties were considering or had con- 
sidered the possibility of forming 
and operating nonprofit corporations 
as a means of providing dental serv- 
ice programs on a prepayment 
basis.5 In 1954 the Washington 
State Dental Service Corporation 
was organized by the state dental as- 
sociation, this being the first such 
organization. The cooperation pro- 
vides care under the ILWU-PMA 


children’s program, under the school . 


accident program, and under certain 
county welfare programs. About 
two-thirds of the dentists in the state 
participate in the functioning of the 
corporation. They are reimbursed on 
the basis of a fee schedule. 


Basic Plan 


This development was followed 
by the formation of a similar corpo- 
ration in 1955 by the California 
Dental Association. The first, and 
by mid-1960 the only, group 
covered was the ILWU-PMA chil- 
dren’s program. The corporation of- 
fers a basic plan, which provides 
annual clinical examination, prophy- 
laxis, and protection in accident and 
emergency cases; and an optional 
rider, which provides for the follow- 
ing additional types of benefits: two 
examinations yearly, X-rays, oral 
surgery, extractions, pulpotomies, 
restorations, stainless steel crowns, 
and adjustment of dentures. Bene- 
fits are full costs for those with 
incomes below $7,200 a year, estab- 
lished amounts for those with in- 
comes in excess of this amount in 

(Continued on page 62) 


5 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
= “The Dental Service Corporation,” 
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6¢TL_JARRY, your outline for our new Pension Division looks good— 

Pension Trusts will provide another lucrative market for our 
agents. I particularly like your approach to selling the plan—the agent 
making the sale and your department personnel handling the technical 
end. I do think you should stress in your advertising the simplicity of 
placing a pension case; and the fact that, although we are new in the 
field, we have obtained a staff of qualified pension consultants. By the 
way, we must not forget the liberal guarantee issue amounts on cases 
involving 5 or more lives. Be sure that you stress all phases of our new 
program—Pension Plans, Profit Sharing and Deferred Compensation. 
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“Management Development?” 


if your goal is agency management, read these facts about Pacific Mutual’s Management Developmen 
?rogram. Not do-it-yourself spare-time home study, this is organized full-time professional training§ 


Che opportunity: New agency managers will 
xe needed for years to come, to fill openings 
treated by the continuing steady growth of 
»acific Mutual, one of the top 3% of the 
iation’s life insurance companies. 





Where will all these management men come 
rom? Some from Pacific Mutual’s present 
taff. Some will be men who reply to this 
mnouncement. 


The challenge: It takes a good man—brighter 
and harder-working than most—to get into 
this Management Development Program... 
and to get through it. But the man who 
does complete the program has in his hands 
a rewarding career as manager of his own 
Pacific Mutual agency. 


The basic qualifications: To apply, you must 
be a college graduate, under age 36, with at 





least a year’s experience as an agent. YO 
should expect to move to new cities (at co 
pany expense, of course) as part of yo 
training. 


The program: Men in Pacific Mutual’s Ma 
agement Development Program perfort 
management duties full-time. They receive @ . 
salary and expense account; personal pr 

duction is also permitted. | 
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f you are selected, you will attend the 
professionally staffed Agency Management 
raining School at Pacific Mutual’s home 
Dffice in Los Angeles. You will train new 
gents as Assistant Supervisor in a Pacific 
utual agency. After promotion to Super- 
isor, you will learn to recruit and select 
ew agents for this growing company. Next, 

an Assistant Manager, you will work 
ith an agency manager in executing all 
his responsibilities. 





In addition, you will study a part of 
C.L. U. each year at company expense. 
The first. step: If these facts about Pacific 
Mutual’s Management Development Pro- 
gram match your ambitions—if you feel 
determined and equipped to succeed in 
agency management—if you meet the basic 
qualifications —apply today. 

In strict confidence, write us about your 
personal and business background. You will 
receive further information at once. Address: 
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Dental Insurance—from page 59 


addition to which the dentist may 
make additional charges. 

Subsequently, several other state 
dental societies obtained from their 
state legislature statutory authoriza- 
tion to organize such a corporation 
and several such corporations had 
been formed by 1961. In most in- 
stances, however, they were not in 
active operation, the concept seeming 
to be that the dental societies would 
make such corporations available to 
the community should the need or 
demand for their active functioning 
arise. 

There are two principal commu- 
nity-wide dental care prepayment 
plans, both in New York City. In 
1950 Group Health Dental Insur- 
ance, Inc., a sister corporation of 
Group Health Insurance, was re- 
ported to have announced a group 
plan for complete care for persons 
with incomes less than $5 thousand, 
and partial care for those with in- 
comes in excess of that amount. 
Pre-existing conditions were not to 
be covered in that a person’s mouth 


must be placed in good condition be- 
fore eligibility for membership. Care 
was to be provided by participating 
dentists. Coverage under the plan 
was not written until 1954. In De- 
cember 1956 the plan expanded to 
cover treatment by “any dentist, 
anywhere” on a schedule indemnity 
or reimbursement basis. More re- 
cently coverage has been made more 
comprehensive, with orthodontics 
added and partial coverage of the 
costs of initial care. Approximately 
4,400 persons were reported en- 
rolled in 1958. 4,600 dentists parti- 
cipate in the plan. 


Expanded Benefits 


In 1961 the plan further expanded 
its benefits. With the exception of 
gum treatments and of orthodontic 
care for children enrolled after their 
sixth birthday, pre-existing condi- 
tions are now covered. Benefits pro- 
vide full coverage if the patient’s in- 
come is below $6,500 for a family or 
$5,000 for an individual and if he 
uses a GHDI participating dentist. 
Otherwise, the plan provides indem- 





nity benefits to which the dentist 
may make an additional charge. A 
basic benefit plan includes X-rays, 
cleaning, fillings, inlays, extractions, 
denture repairs, two examinations a 
year, gum treatments, other oral sur- 
gical services, and orthodontics. In 
addition to the basic benefit, an 
added benefit may be purchased on a 
75%, 50%, or 25% coinsurance 
basis or with no coinsurance fea- 
ture. This benefit includes the cost 
of dentures, bridgework, crowns, 
and root canal therapy. 

In 1956 the Dental Insurance 
Plan, Inc. was organized. This also 
is a group enrollment plan which 
covers general dental care but not 
dentures, major oral surgery, root 
canal treatment, periodontal treat- 
ment, or orthodontics. Care is pro- 
vided by some 300 participating den- 
tists who are indemnified according 
to a set fee schedule. In 1958 there 
were about 700 enrolled members 
reported. 

In 1958 the U. S. Public Health 
Service also listed® other commu- 
~ 6 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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nity-wide plans categorized as pro- 
viding limited prepaid dental bene- 
fits. These plans vary considerably 
in their method of functioning and 
in the services provided. Some do 
not appear to be, in fact, community- 
wide, since service is restricted to 
members of participating organiza- 
tions. Some do not appear to be pre- 
payment at all, but rather, reduced 
fee or what might be considered 
wholesale service provided at group 
practice clinics or otherwise. 

Only one instance of dental care 
on a prepaid group practice basis is 
known, the Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc. in Washington, D. C. 
This is a medical clinic incorpo- 
rated in 1937, having some 8,000 
subscribers and 21,250 participants 
covered. In 1949 dental care was in- 
stituted on a fee-for-service basis. 
Dental care on a prepayment basis 
was announced in 1956, with ortho- 
dontics and major surgery excluded, 
and care was actually begun August 
1, 1956. As of 1958, 500 participat- 
ing subscribers and dependents were 
reported by the Association. Patients 
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are required to have their mouths 
put in good condition before being 
eligible for the plan. This might ap- 
pear a deterrent or handicap to the 
more rapid enrollment of new sub- 
scribers. 

Several attempts at providing 
dental care have been made by the 
use of labor union welfare funds. 
Generally, care is provided in the 
union clinic, often in conjunction 
with medical care, or by a closed 
panel. Some of these contain pre- 
payment features, others do not. In 
perhaps all instances, however, the 
welfare fund appears to exist as a 
subsidizing facility, or at least pos- 
sibility, to supplement the dental 
care scheme. Therefore, these at- 
tempts cannot be looked on as clearly 
insurance or prepayment experi- 
ments. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1958 listed 17 labor union spon- 
sored “prepayment” dental care 
plans under which 169,200 members 
and their dependents were covered. 
Ten of these plans were in New 
York City, three in the District of 


Columbia, one in Los Angeles, one 
in San Francisco, one in St. Louis, 
and one in West Virginia. The 
services provided vary, with exami- 
nations, X-rays, fillings, prophylaxis, 
and extractions generally provided. 
Several also cover oral surgery, peri- 
odontics, and dentures, although 
some make charges for dentures. 
Endontics and orthodontics are in- 
cluded in a few plans. Some plans 
cover union members, only; others 
include dependents or retired mem- 
bers on varying bases. In the vast 
majority of the plans care is pro- 
vided in the dental or medical center 
or group practice clinic provided by 
the union. In a few instances care 
is provided by dentists under con- 
tract. Additionally, 11 labor union 
plans were listed as _ providing 
“limited” dental care, the service be- 
ing usually limited to X-ray and ex- 
amination services. 

The first of the union plans was 
started by the Labor Health Insti- 
tute of St. Louis in 1946, and al- 
though there seem to be some prob- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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lems of dissatisfaction on the part 
of participating union members, the 
attempt remains the oldest still in 
existence and operations appear to 
be generally successful, although 
some overtaxing of funds seems to 
be indicated. This plan is part of a 
medical clinic operated for union 
members. It is financed by funds 
contributed by employers, but cer- 
tain charges are levied on the pa- 
tient. Dental care is complete ex- 
cept for orthodontic care. Lengthy 
waits for service appear to be a 
handicap of the plan.? 

In 1954, the ILWU-PMA in Cali- 
fornia instituted a program for mem- 
bers’ children under age 15 which has 
received much attention. Dental care 
is complete except for orthodontic 
care. The program is financed by 
union welfare funds obtained from 
employer contributions as a result of 
collective bargaining. Coverage is 
provided in two distinct ways. One 


7 Axelrod, S. ]., “Problems Faced by Prepaid 
Dental Plans,” J.A.D.A., Vol. 55, August 1957. 





is an open panel group indemnity 
plan with an insurance company act- 
ing as the paying or fiduciary agent. 
Under this method, care is paid for 
up to a yearly limit per child. The 
other method of providing care is a 
closed panel group which is reim- 
bursed directly from the welfare 
fund. Each method appears to have 
advantages. This attempt is. still 
recognized as experimental. 

In 1955, similar attempts were 
begun by the ILWU-PMA in Ore- 
gon and in the State of Washington. 
Although each has points of differ- 
ences from the California plan, the 
approach is, in the main, similar, ex- 
cept that instead of the closed panel 
method of providing care, a dental 
service corporation plan is used. 
Similarly, both are so new as to be 
looked on as experimental. 

At least two union attempts at 
providing dental care are known to 
have failed. In 1952 the United Mine 
Workers, using union welfare funds, 
attempted to provide dental care as 
part of a medical care program. The 
attempt is reported as being found 
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unworkable and subsequently aban- 
doned. In July 1956 the Massachu- 
setts Laborer’s Health and Welfare 
Construction Fund, in agreement 
with the Massachusetts Dental Soci- 
ety inaugurated a dental care pro- 
gram. Dental care was to be com- 
plete except for orthodontics. An 
overwhelming demand for care is re- 
ported to have resulted after institu- 
tion of the plan and in October 1956, 
three months after its inception, the 
plan was abandoned. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1958 listed seven employer-em- 
ployee sponsored prepayment dental 
care plans under which 136,000 em- 
ployees and their dependents were 
covered, Generally the care provided 
is limited to prophylaxis, fillings, 
and extractions, although some also 
include dentures, bridges, crowns, 
and other forms of care. Care is 
provided in various ways, some using 
a panel of dentists, others using 
group practice clinics, and _ still 
others using their own facilities, In 
some of these plans both the em- 
ployer and the employee contribute 
to the cost. In some, charges are 
made for dentures. In some, the 
plan is limited to lower income em- 
ployees. In addition to these seven 
plans, 42 other employer sponsored 
plans were listed as _ providing 
“limited” care. 


Government Care 


Government at various levels pro- 
vides a considerable amount of 
dental care on a direct basis to per- 
sons such as active military person- 
nel, veterans, prisoners, seamen, In- 
dians, and persons in various types 
of tax-supported institutions. It 
also, through welfare assistance pro- 
grams at the state and local level, 
pays for dental care for those who 
are indigent or needy. This type of 
financing is not, of course, prepay- 
ment or insurance. Rather, it is the 
direct use of tax funds. 

One government program had, 
however, a prepayment feature com- 
bined with government subsidiza- 
tion: the Farm Security Administra- 
tion instituted by the federal 
government in 1935.8 The program 
has been described as providing for 


8 Council on Dental Health, American Den 
tal Association; Group Dental Health Care Pro- 
grams, American Dental Association, 1955. 
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dental care on a limited basis with 
covered persons paying part of the 
cost, government subsidization ac- 
counting for other needed funds. It 
is reported that the funds proved 
to be insufficient. The entire pro- 
gram was discontinued in 1944. 
Still another government pro- 
gram, at the county level, had a pre- 
payment aspect. In 1949 Kitsap 
County, Washington, developed a 
plan of prepaid care for its welfare 
recipients. The plan is reported to 
be administered by a nonprofit or- 
ganization of local physicians with 
the state paying the local dental so- 
ciety a fee for each person on relief. 


Cooperative Plans 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
reports one dental care cooperative 
in 1958, the Group Health Dental 
Cooperative of Seattle. Service is 
provided to members only and is 
limited to the ability of the coopera- 
tive to make facilities and personnel 
available. Service is provided by a 
closed panel and includes X-ray, 
prophylaxis, examination, restora- 
tive work, extractions, and periodon- 
tal treatment. Fees are on a cost- 
plus basis determined by a _ fee 
schedule. In 1956 the plan had 1,800 
members. 

In several communities post-pay- 
ment plans have been employed for 
the payment of dental care. Post- 
payment plans are commensurate 
with the installment buying mecha- 
nism which has come to play a basic 
and increasing role in the national 
and personal economy in the United 
States. Those known to have been 
used for dental care vary in nature 
and in degrees of success and fail- 
ure.® Some well developed and ap- 
parently quite successful plans of 
reasonable permanence are re- 
ported.° Often, but not always, 
these plans function through a bank 
or banks in the community, usually 
by arrangement with the local dental 
society. 

By 1961, opinions differed with 
respect to the need for or the public 
interest in insurance or prepayment 
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10 Gesell, E. J., “Problms and Responsibil- 
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for the costs of dental care in the 
United States. There were those in 
dentistry and among private insurers 
who felt that, at least to date, there 
is lacking a broad public interest in 
any type of financing mechanism, 
On the other hand, there are those 
in dentistry and insurance who are 
convinced that there is a distinct 
public interest in the subject ; latent, 
perhaps, except in specific circles, 
but nevertheless present if appealed 
to. This latter concept has led one 
author ™ to forecast by 1970, “50% 
of dentistry will be provided under 
a prepaid plan of some type.” 

The desired goal inherent in any 
financing mechanism is improved 
dental health for the American peo- 
ple as a whole. Accomplishment of 
this goal probably will have to be 
brought about by a combination of 
developments, all contributing to the 
desired end. Public education is 
needed to impress many people with 


11 Dixon, Gene F., “A Working Dental Serv- 
ice Corporation,” California Dental Association 
Service, July 29, 1960. 


the need for more constant care, as 
well as to produce a changed public 
attitude toward dental care, since es- 
sentially it is not a financial problem 
alone that is a deterrent to improved 
dental health. In certain geographic 
areas, more facilities for the provi- 
sion of dental care are probably 
needed, : 


Further Experiments 


Meanwhile, the immediate future 
will unquestionably witness further 
experiments at insuring or prepay- 
ing dental care. The uncertainty of 
public demand for such protection 
and the preoccupation of insurers 
with other, perhaps more urgent, so- 
cial demands might serve as a re- 
tarding influence, although this is 
not clearly evident.’* In the interim, 
the experience of those attempts 
presently in operation will be ob- 

(Continued on the next page) 





12 Abel, John F., “Issues Involved in Meeting 
the Costs of Dental Care as Part of the Em- 
loyer-Employee Relationshi 10th National 


ental Health Conference, A‘D.A., April 1959. 
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served with a great deal of interest. 
It might well be that the answer, 
to the extent one as part of an in- 
surance mechanism is needed or de- 
sired by the public, will be found 
in the inclusion of certain dental 
care protection as part of major 
medical expense insurance, rather 
than as a separate entity. Possibil- 
ities present themselves in this di- 
rection since by such a plan the 
more serious and costly forms of 
dental care, being those which pre- 
sent hardships to many individuals, 
and hence which become a fit subject 
for insurance, could be included with 
a medical care program, leaving the 
more routine, less costly anticipa- 
tory, controllable, unnecessary, and 
luxury forms of care to be borne by 
the individual as the least costly, 
most expeditious manner of handling 
such costs. Such a plan would have 
the added virtue of not segmenting 
dental care costs from other costs 
for medical care, since to the indi- 
vidual they become one total cost. 


SLIDE PROJECTOR 


A NEW KIND of slide projector that 
gives still pictures the flowing con- 
tinuity of movies has been introduced 
by Bell & Howell Company. Called 
the Tandem-Matic Professional, the 
new machine represents the first 
major innovation in still picture 
presentation since the invention of 
the slide projector, according to Carl 
G. Schreyer, Bell & Howell vice 
president of marketing. 

At the touch of a button on a 
pistol-grip remote control, one slide 
slowly fades from the screen as an- 
other takes its place, giving a slide 
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show the “lap dissolve” effect of a 
professional motion picture produc- 
tion. “Applications of this principle 
are limited only by the imagination 
of the user,” Schreyer said. “I think 
it answers a basic need in the audio- 
visual and professional fields. Many 
photographers probably will change 
their approach to slide-picture taking 
because of the Tandem-Matic. The 
‘fade-over’ heightens the effective- 
ness of any slide show.” 

The Tandem-Matic is really two 
separate 7-element optical systems 
housed side by side in a single unit. 
Key components of the projector are 
two 5-inch, £/3.5 lenses which are 
focused on the same spot on the 
screen. Synchronized blades gradu- 
ally close the diamond-shaped iris 
of one lens while opening that of the 
other, giving the “lap-dissolve” ef- 
fect. 

The remote unit, which has a 12- 
foot cord, also contains focus-con- 
trol and reverse button, and a light 
pointer for emphasizing a detail on 
screen. The projector’s special Tan- 
dem Tray, which holds 54 slides, is 
loaded quickly and conveniently. It 
is inserted into the tray compart- 
ment at the rear of the projector, 
and slides are loaded alternately into 
the detachable look-’n-load editors of 
the two optical systems. For proper 
continuity, the first slide is loaded 
into the left-hand editor, second 
slide into right-hand one, etc, A 
signal light indicates whether the 
left or right editor is ready to be 
loaded. 

Both optical systems use light 
from a single 750-watt lamp that is 
brilliant enough for extremely long 
projection distances. Sturdily made 
of die-cast magnesium, the Tandem- 
Matic is finished in charcoal and 
gun-metal gray. It weighs less than 
22 pounds and measures 14% inches 
in both length and width and 8 inches 
in height. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


SuRVIVAL kiTs, fallout suits, and 
radiation detection equipment were 
among the items designed ‘for ‘home 
family use which were offered at 
discount rates to employees of the 
John Hancock recently. Thé com- 
pany also had made strong prepa- 
ration for disaster in its home office 
building. 
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Training in Business and Industry, 
by William McGehee, director of 
personnel research and _ training, 
Fieldcrest Mills, Inc.; and Paul W. 
Thayer, assistant director of re- 
search, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


Instead of merely surveying avail- 
able training techniques, this new 
book critically examines them in the 
light of recent research and actual 
business experience in an attempt to 
place training in perspective as a 
management tool for achieving or- 
ganizational goals in business and 
industry. The stated aim of the book 
is to develop a sound rationale for 
analyzing and solving the training 
problems actually encountered in 
practice. 

Four basic elements of a training 
program are considered in detail: 
Determining needs; utilizing data 
drawn from the psychology of learn- 
ing; selecting the right techniques ; 
and assessing the results of train- 
ing. Emphasis is placed on coordinat- 
ing training with the goals of man- 


publications 


agement, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


305 pps. $7.50 per copy. Published 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Park Ave. South, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


Criteria for Evaluating the Adminis- 
tration of a Public Health Nursing 
Service 


This list of criteria has been pub- 
lished for the use of insurance com- 
panies and other purchasers of 
public health nursing services in 
judging the quality of the services 
they buy. It lists sixteen checkpoints 
of nursing agency practices, ranging 
from the agency’s legal authority to 
operate, through qualifications of its 
staff, to matters of budgeting and 
payment procedures. 

The purpose of the book, which 
was formulated by a committee of 
the 400 public health nursing serv- 
ices which are members of the Na- 
tional League for Nursing’s Depart- 
ment of Public Health Nursing, is 
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to identify the elements of adminis- 
tration which are basic to the pro- 
vision of a good public health nurs- 
ing service. 


36 pps. $25 per copy, less in 
quantity. Published by the National 
League for Nursing, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


What Makes Salesmen Sell, by Dr. 
Robert N. McMurry 


“Why, in a sophisticated country 
such as the United States, dedicated 
as it is to the rationalization of every 
phase of business, has so little been 
accomplished in understanding what 
motivates salesmen.” A well-known 
management and sales consultant at- 
tempts to answer this basic question 
in a new and detailed sales manual. 

In a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the important problems 
which are basic to the field of selling, 
this new book covers ten areas of 
salesmanship—each section dealing 
with one important facet of what sell- 
ing is really made up of, and how 
its effectiveness can be enhanced. 
According to the publishers, the 
research that went into this book 
actually uncovers what motivates 
salesmen, and how to use these moti- 
vating factors to develop a more ef- 
ficient sales operation. 


76 pps. $7.50 per copy. Published 
by National Business Aids, Inc., 
1656 Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica, 
Cal. 


Medical Expense Record Book 


The Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment has issued the warning that 
henceforth taxpayers must keep rec- 
ords of all deductible expenses and 
this new booklet is a handy method 
of recording family medical expenses 
for a full year. Several pages are 
devoted to space in which you fill in, 
visit by visit, the costs of doctcrs, 
dentists, hospitals, drugs, etc. A con- 
venient summary on the last page 
gives you all the information you 
will need to fill out your tax form 
and provides proof of your claim 


15 pps. $.10 per copy, less in quan- 
tity. Published by Wedgewvod 
Press, 39 Lincoln Avenue, Ros!yn 
Heights, New York. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Permanent life insurance is an in- 
vestment of the highest quality. It 
is a vehicle for tax savings that 
defies comparison! 


To help our field force carry this 
message to prospects, our Ad- 
vanced Underwriting folks have 
written a penetrating new booklet, 
“Tax Savings Through a Life In- 
surance Contractual Investment.” 
It grew out of an exhaustive study 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
Regulations and Rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and re- 
lated Court Decisions. It is a 
capsule summary of the important, 
too often overlooked, Tax Saving 
Features of a Life Insurance 
Investment. 


The booklet is being effectively 
used by our field force. For the 
benefit of the industry we’re mak- 
ing it available to any life insur- 
ance man for his personal use re- 
gardless of company affiliation. 
Request your copy by using the 
coupon below, enclosing 25c to 
partially cover costs. 


THE 





TAX 
SAVINGS 
THROUGH 
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INSUR- 
ANCE 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE------; 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Victory Square—St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Tax Savings Through a Life Insurance Contractual 
Investment.” | am enclosing 25c partially to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








SUBJECTS COVERED 
IN THIS BOOKLET 


@ Tax Savings on Increases in 
Cash Values. 


@ Tax Savings on Living Benefits. 


@ Tax Savings on Lump Sum 
Death Proceeds. 


@ Tax Savings on Interest 
Paid to Spouse. 


@ Tax Savings on Installment 
Incomes. 


@ Tax Savings on “Split Dollar” 
Plans. 


@ Tax Savings on Exchanges. 


@ Tax Savings on $5,000 Under an 
Employee Death Benefit Plan. 


@ Tax Savings through Short 
Term Trusts. 


@ Tax Savings for Employees of 
Charitable Organizations. 


@ Tax Savings on Account of 
Marital Deductions. 


@ Tax Savings on Estate 
Settlements. 


@ Cash Savings on Estate Taxes. 

























RESEARCH ® 


SERVICE ® 


EDUCATION ® 


Conservation Procedures 


A, S. ROSENFELDER 
Planning Manager 
The United States Life Insurance 
Company in the City of New York 


OT TOO LONG after the conver- 
New of United States Life’s or- 
dinary operations from the manual 
posting of separate premium, divi- 
dend and loan record cards to their 
replacement by punched card rec- 
ords in a consolidated file main- 
tained by our 650 system, we re- 
alized that some improvement was 
also needed in our conservation pro- 
cedures. A variety of reminder no- 
tices, special letters and forms were 
prepared for mailing to ~ policy- 
holders, agencies and agents. These 
procedures varied considerably by 
agency and territory, and in method 
of preparation. 

The majority of our domestic 
business was collected at the home 
office. Before it was possible to for- 
mulate a uniform conservation plan, 
one of the first steps advisable was 
to complete the transfer of collec- 
tions for all domestic business to the 
home office. This effort was started 
and eventually successfully com- 
pleted after some of the larger 
agencies were convinced that proc- 
essing on the 650 was finally an im- 
provement, and not the nightmare 
that it may have been in the first 
few months. 


Home Office Collections 


All of our agencies located in the 
continental United States are cur- 
rently on home office collections, 
Notices for these agencies are pre- 
pared at the home office and mailed 
to the policyowners with a return 
envelope addressed to the company 
using a post office box number ad- 
dress. Most of our international 
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agencies handle their own collec- 
tions. Notices for these agencies are 
also prepared at the home office, but 
are mailed to the agency for local 
mailing. After a review of the exist- 
ing manual system and its problems, 
a plan began to evolve for what we 
hoped was to be an improved sys- 
tem. We consulted with a number 
of our key agencies for their reac- 
tions and recommendations in ad- 
dition to review with the home office 
staff. 


The Time Factor 


One of the problems we desired to 
minimize was the time factor. Send- 
ing any type of reminder or followup 
notice can prove embarrassing to the 
company if the policyowner receives 
it after he has made payment. To 
shorten this “cross over” time be- 
tween the policyowner remittance 
mailing and the home office conser- 
vation followup was one of the ma- 
jor goals sought in a new conserva- 
tion plan. 

The new conservation plan was 
developed to take advantage of our 
data processing equipment. It was 
decided that processing should be 
on a weekly basis and that it must 
not disturb the activity of our out- 
standing due file which was to be 
the basis for conservation. We felt 
that the latter file should be avail- 
able to the clerical personnel of the 
accounting department during all 
regular working hours for the pull- 
ing of record cards for paid items. 
Our conservation plan, therefore, 
called for the weekly processing to 
be done after regular hours. The 
evening of the last working day of 
the week was selected for this op- 
eration. 

The New York Post Office was 
contacted with reference to timing 


of mailing of notices throughout the 
country. We were informed that 
mail delivered to the General Post 
Office by 11:00 a.m. Saturday would 
be delivered anywhere in the conti- 
nental United States by the first 
working day of the following week. 
We made a number of test mailings 
to our agencies throughout the 
country. All pieces arrived at the 
various agency offices on the first 
working day of the following week, 
without fail. This meant that if we 
were to process the due file for con- 
servation on a Friday evening, and 
did our mailing at the General Post 
Office by 11:00 a.m. Saturday, these 
conservation forms would ordinarily 
be in the hands of the majority of 
our policyowners and agencies on 
Monday. These forms would be pre- 
pared reflecting payments received 
at the home office and pulled from 
the due file by closing time on the 
last working day of the week. 


No Reminder 


It was agreed that the policy- 
owners should receive only the pre- 
mium notice and no reminder from 
the home office prior to the expira- 
tion of the grace period. All experi- 
ence with our field force indicated 
that they desired a reminder orf 
some notification just before the end 
of the grace period and this was in- 
cluded in the plans. It was also 
agreed that a late payment offer was 
to be made immediately following 
the grace period. Schedules were 
prepared and approved for the selec- 
tion of outstanding items and mail- 
ing of forms. Our forms design per- 
sonnel prepared the various forms to 
be used. 

Two 650 programs were written 
for the new conservation operation. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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For your travel throughout the U.S. and 
Canada, more than 75,000 miles a year in 
the service of the industry—we thank you. 





For your inspiration to all 
of us with penetrating mes- 
sages to civic, insurance 
and community groups 
and audiences everywhere 
—we thank you. 


For your direction of the prog- 
MAN IN MOTION... ° 


ress of your company’s branch 
office in Abilene, Texas, out- 
standing sales achievements and 
for qualifying annually as a di- 
rector of company honor clubs— 
we thank you. 


To you, “Mac”—R. L. McMillon, with the 
formality and respect due your new high office— 
our sincere congratulations and best wishes " 
for your term as 1961-62 President of 


the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


friends and associates 


licy- Business Men’s Assurance Company 
pre- Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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mail- For your service to your com- 
per- ef munity, your state and your in- 
ns to For your leadership in industry dustry with unselfish zeal — we 
For your example of American family life at its best— affairs as president of the thank you. 

ten and to your family for sharing your time and talents Texas Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
$0 generously with all of us—our sincere thanks. ers, the Texas Assn. of A and H 

Underwriters, and now as pres- 

ident of N.A.L.U,—we thank 
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When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
Rates are moderate. Parking in most 
locations is free. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned rooms, with television... 
good food...friendly, personal atten- 
tion...convenient locations: every- 
thing to make your stay with Albert 
Pick memorable. 


For immediate 
reservations in any 

city, call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 20 No. Wacker Drive,Chicago 6, lil. 
Birmingham, Ala. « Pick-Bankhead 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
leveland, O. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, O. 

Caius 


Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Congress 
Pick-Fountain Square 
Pick-Carter 

Albert Pick Motel 





o. 

Detroit, Mich. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
mW. 

Flint, Mich. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natchez, Miss. 
New York, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Rockford, Il. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute, ind. 
Toledo, O. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Washington, D.C. 
Youngstown, O. « 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 


Pick-Fort Shelby 
Pick Motor Hotel 
Pi +. 

Pick- Durant 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Hotella 
Pick-Nicollet 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Belmont Piaza 
Pick-Roosevelt 
Holiday Inn Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Oliver 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Fort Meigs 
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One is for the selection of unpaid 
policies under certain specified con- 
ditions. The second program is for 
the processing of selected policies 
for automatic premium loan. This 
program also prints an accounting 
voucher and a notice of the loan to 
the policyowner. The two programs 
were written because of the variety 
of scheduled dates and conditions as 
well as the desirability of maintain- 
ing the file sequence. 

The reminder to producer form 
was designed as a two-part form for 
mailing to the agency. The general 
agent can contact the policyowner or 
send the reminder to the producer 
for followup. 

Before the new conservation pro- 
cedure was adopted, one of the forms 
prepared was a typewritten special 
offer letter. This letter was sent only 
to those policyowners whose policies 
were in force long enough to have 
sufficient value to pay the premium 
due. There had been requests for 
and an interest in agency notifica- 
tion of the premiums unpaid at the 
end of the grace period. We an- 
swered this need with the replace- 
ment of the special offer letter by 
a late payment offer. While the spe- 
cial offer letter went only to those 
policyowners whose policies were in 
force long enough to have the re- 
quired value, the late payment offer 
is made to all policyowners. The 
late payment offer does not consti- 
tute an extension of the grace period. 
No protection is in force during this 
period except for any afforded by 
the nonforfeiture provisions of the 
policy. This has not adversely af- 
fected the prompt payment on pre- 
miums. Copies for the general agent 
and producer are sent to the agency. 


Lapse Notice 


A notice of lapse is printed for 
unpaid policies without value. A 
short form application for reinstate- 
ment is printed on the reverse side 
of this form. The notice of lapse re- 
placed a typewritten letter and an ac- 
companying long form application 
for reinstatement. The simpler rein- 
statement form was also furnished to 
the field as a separate blank form. 
So many policyowners availed them- 
selves of the late payment offer that 
it was decided not to terminate the 
home office card records for another 


two weeks, thus simplifying home of- 
fice procedures. Change sheets re- 
quired for routing in the home office 
on lapsed policies were made a part 
of the machine operation. Late re- 
mittance charges had been made on 
overdue life and annuity premiums 
for several years, but were elimi- 
nated effective with this procedure. 

The revised conservation proce- 
dure was installed during the sum- 
mer of 1957. Announcement Was 
made to the field organization and 
the new procedure placed in effect. 

The outstanding due file contains 
separate punched cards for pre- 
miums, dividends to reduce premi- 
ums, dividends to be paid in cash 
(non-domestic, non-U. S. dollar), 
loan interest, and a name card. 
These cards are originally produced 
during a 650 billing program. They 
are then used to print the notices. 
When an outstanding due item is 
paid, the same punched cards are 
used as journal cards to record the 
premium payment, loan interest pay- 
ment or dividend allowed. After 
journalization, the same cards serve 
as input to the 650 commission pro- 
gram for calculation of commissions, 
The same cards finally serve to up- 
date a master card to reflect the 
payment. One punched card under 
control thus is processed through a 
complete cycle, providing a high de- 
gree of accuracy and ease of opera- 
tion, 


Suspense File 


Our suspense file is also on 
punched cards. Not long after this 
conservation program was put into 
effect it was recognized that forms, 
although mailed with precision, were 
sometimes sent when the remittance 
might be in the home office sus- 
pense account. The program was 
then changed so that the suspense 
file could be merged with the out- 
standing due file. A series of tests 
and actions is now instituted, based 
on any amounts found in the sus- 
pense file. 

A summary of conservation opera- 
tions for our business on home office 
collections is shown in chart form. 
Notices are mailed to all domestic 
policyowners and a few international 
policyowners in punched card form, 
17 to 23 days prior to the notice date. 
The number of due days is always 
seven since this is a weekly opera- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A ghost town, desolate and decayed, 
today remains a symbol of the 
“strike-it-rich” myth. Yet this myth 
persists. Some people still stake their 
savings on dreams of a “‘quick kill- 
ing” or on promises of financial 
ains based on the stock market’s 
st performance. Then when money 
is badly needed for family protec- 
tion or retirement, they’re shocked 
to find that their investment hasn’t 
“paid off.” 
Is it “inflation’’ talk that makes 
people take such chances? Is it 
true that life insurance is less 
valuable in time of inflation? 
What are the facts? 
(1) Inflation is never here to stay. 
Living costs rise and fall in cycles. 
(2) If inflation shrinks your dollar, 


Confederation Life... 


the 
CE 
that 

turned 


life insurance will answer the 
challenge—dividends will stead- 
ily increase the face value of 
your policy in event of death— 
they will also steadily increase 
the cash value of your policy if 
you live to retirement. 

You pay for life insurance over 
many years—not in one lump 
sum. So if the value of your 
dollar declines, you are then 
paying for insurance protection 
in those devalued dollars. 

Life insurance, in addition to the 
protection it provides, is safe 
savings. It guarantees the in- 
come you select. 

Real estate, common stocks, etc., 
aren’ta guaranteed hedge against 
inflation. Statistics prove invest- 





ment markets can decline at the same 
time that living costs rise. 


By all means consider other forms of 
investment—after you have pro- 
vided for enough permanent life in- 
surance. How much is enough? Only 
you can decide, with the help of a 
man trained and experienced in 
family protection and retirement 
planning. The man with the Plan is 
your Confederation Life representa- 


tive. See him .. . soon! 


Enough Life Insurance ...the solid founda- 
tion of any investment pian. 


(‘onfederation Life 


ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: 321 BLOOR ST. E., TORONTO 


serving insurance better through this factual advertising series. 
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tion. The timing in any subsequent 
mailings is always in weekly incre- 
ments. 


For international agencies that 
handle their own collections the no- 
tice sets are prepared in the home 
office. The sets are bulk mailed to 
the agency and notice portion is re- 


Number 
Days After 
Description Notice Date Disposition Remarks 

Reminder to 13 to 19 Mailed immediately Form indicates date of last 

producer to agency with copy collections processed at 
for producer. home office. 

Late payment 34 to 40 Mailed immediately Form indicates the date of 

offer to policyowner. Cop- expiry of the offer. 
ies mailed to agency 
for agency and pro- 
ducer. 

Lapse 48 to 54 Mailed immediately Short form application for 
to policyowner. Cop- reinstatement appears on 
ies mailed to agency reverse side. 
for agency and pro- 
ducer. 

Selected 48 to 54 Operating department Master records will be 

policies for pulled out and processed 

automatic through an APL program 

premium loan which will determine if 
sufficient value is available 
to pay the outstanding pre- 
mium. If so, an APL no- 
tification is printed for the 
policyowner at the same 
time as a home office ac- 
counting voucher. A copy 
of the notification is made 
for the agency. 

Lapse 62 to 68 Home office circula- Because the lapse notice 

change sheet tion has a short form applica- 

tion for reinstatement 
which is acceptable until 60 
days after the notice date, 
home office records are not 
terminated until this date. 
This facilitates reinstate- 
ment processing. 

Selected 62 to 68 Operating department 

policies for 

nonforfeiture 

processing 





CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


@ WHERE More’ Executives Find 
Their Positions Than Any- 
where Else in the World. 

@ WHERE More EXECUTIVES Meet 
Future Employees Than 
Anywhere Else in the 
Nation. 

® WHERE No Position Is Too Small 
or Too Large Not to 
Receive Prompt, Confi- 

; dential Attention. 

@ WHERE Continuing Attention Is 
Given to Every Man Re- 
gardless of Location, Sal- 
ary Level, or Previous In- 
surance Background. 

@ WHERE Specialists in the Industry 
Understand Its Needs. 

© WHERE 35 Years in Personnel Re- 
cruitment and Placement 
Have Developed Only Top 
Clientele. 


PHONE WIRE WRITE 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
H. J. Roberts, ins. Mgr. 


29 E. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
FINANCIAL 6-9400 
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mailed locally. Conservation is 
handled by the international agency. 
An unpaid premium listing is pre- 
pared during the weekly conserva- 
tion processing at the home office 
showing items selected by the pro- 
gram. This listing is immediately 
mailed to the international agency as 
an audit check to inform it of un- 
paid records at the home office. It 
also warns the agency that automatic 
premium loan and _ nonforfeiture 
processing will begin in three weeks. 
The conservation program then 
processes lapse change sheets, au- 
tomatic premium loans, and selects 
policies for home office non-forfei- 
ture processing on this international 
business. 

In addition to the foregoing selec- 
tions and processing made by the 
programs, special attention is also 
given in the programs to premium 





extensions, group billing, nonpay- 
ment of loan interest, nondisburse- 
ment of cash dividends by interna- 
tional agencies and numerous con- 
sistency checks on the outstanding 
due file. Our company capitalizes 
policy loan interest at the time of 
billing. Therefore, when the loan in- 
terest is unpaid at the end of the 
grace period, the conservation pro- 
gram can recognize this and cause 
the outstanding loan _ intérest 
punched cards to be removed from 
the due file automatically, leaving 
the condition of interest added to 
the principal. 


Simplified Operations 


This conservation procedure has 
greatly simplified clerical operations 
and resulted in a reduced force in 
this function. Our agencies are ex- 
tremely pleased with the conserva- 
tion service from the home office 
and the results. 


Persistency studies made at the 
home office have shown an improve- 
ment since placing this operation 
into effect. Annual persistency 
awards are presented to the field or- 
ganization each year. 


Our company has a small volume 
of business handled by the preau- 
thorized check plan. The persistency 
on this class of business does show a 
better ratio than business paid by 
the regular premium collections. 


We are including premium stuf- 
fers on conservation subjects from 
time to time. During the past year, 
enclosures have covered the sub- 
jects of “twisting” and mode-of- 
payment change. 


Accident and Health 


A similar conservation program 
was instituted within the last year 
for our accident and health business. 
It is a little early to tell much about 
any persistency improvement, but 
clerical procedures have been greatly 
improved. We also plan to use some 
conservation type premium stuffers 
with this line of business. 


Early next year when the present 
650 operations are replaced by a new 
magnetic tape system, conservation 
will be an integral part and follow 
most of the established concepts. 
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financial foundation 
of family security 


In this changing world, the keystone of our 
has American society remains the family. At no time 
ions ie; f in history has the well-being of the family been 
q : of such paramount importance. 
The ownership of adequate permanent cash value 


life insurance is the foundation of the American 
family’s security. 
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Of all forms of savings, life insurance alone 

provides immediate protection for the family 

through the creation of a guaranteed estate as well 
the as security for later years through a guaranteed 

Ove- life income, one which cannot be outlived. 

ition The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 

vce lives in both the past and in the future. 


| or- Today we will send out guaranteed monthly 
income checks to people on policies purchased 
before the turn of the century; today, too, we will 

ume ; insure youngsters who will receive benefits well 

als into the century to come. 

1 . This confidence in the future, this trust in the 

macy past, is based on more than ninety-four years of 

IW a financial stability. 
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THESE 
GROUPS 


ENJOYED THE 
PERSONAL 


The outstanding groups listed to the right have discovered what makes a conven- 
tion so memorable at the Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn in Washington. It’s our 


personal touch —the expert, individual service that we give every group, large 
or small, 


You'll find no stiff rule-book attitude at the Shoreham. Whether you want to “move 


a wall” or change a salad, our convention staff are always ready to give you their 
immediate personal attention. 


And we've the finest facilities for groups of every size: 700 beautiful air-conditioned 
guest rooms for conventions in the hotel and motor inn, accommodating 1400 persons 
...25 meeting and banquet rooms accommodating any number from 35 to 1000... 
outdoor swimming pool...and 44,000 square feet of drive-in exhibit space. For 
complete Convention Portfolio, write John E. McMurtagh, Director of Sales. 


Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn 


Connecticut Avenue at Calvert, Washington, D.C. « ADams 4-0700 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street « YUkon 6-3048 





Also offices in Chicago, DEarborn 2-0089 « Cleveland, CHerry 1-1966 
Pittsburgh, ATlantic 1-2373 « Boston, HUbbard 2-0060 


A FEW OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 
WHO HELD THEIR CONVENTIONS AT 
THE SHOREHAM DURING 1959-60 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Transport Assn. of America 
American Alumni Council 
American Bar Association 
American Industrial Bankers Assn. 
American Medical Association 
American Pharmaceutical Assn. 
American Public Power Assn. 
American Society of 

Testing Materials 
American Trucking Assn., Inc. 
Assn. of Industrial Advertisers 
Milk Industry Foundation 
National Assn. of Broadcasters 
National Association of 

Mutual Savings Banks 
National Association of 

Photographic Manufacturers 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
National Candy Wholesalers Assn. 
National Electrical 

Manufacturers Association 
National Food Brokers Assn. 
National Lumber 

Manufacturers Association 
National Travelers Aid Assn. 


INDUSTRY 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ford Motor Company 
international Business 
Machines Corporation 
Johnson and Johnson 
Lever Brothers 
Norge Sales Corporation 
Parke, Davis and Company 
The Pepsi-Cola Bottlers’ Assn. 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation 
Ralston Purina Company 
Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
U. S. Gypsum Company 


INSURANCE 


General insurance Co. of America 
Great Central Life Insurance Co. 
International Union of 

Marine Insurance 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Insurance Agency Assn. 
Peoples Life Insurance Company 
Prudential Insurance Company 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 


CLUB AND FRATERNAL 
Alpha Sigma Tau Sorority 
Beta Chi Sorority 
Daughters of America 
General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs 
P. E. 0. Sisterhood 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity 
Rotary International Ciub 


OTHER GROUPS 


American Forest Products Institute 
American Rocket Society 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S, 
Fifth International Congress 
on Nutrition 
Fourth Marine Division Assn. 
National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America 
National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, Inc. 
National Recreation Congress 
9th Infantry Division 
95th Infantry Division 
Tax Executives Institute, Inc. 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 
U. S. Savings and Loan League 
United Steel Workers of America 
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PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE (ESSAY SECTION) 


QUESTION 1 


With respect to each of the 
following statements, identify the 
economic principle involved and 
describe the economic conditions 
that must exist for the statement 
to be true. 


(a) It may be a sound business 
policy for a manufacturing firm 
to produce and sell its products 
at a price below the average unit 
cost of production. 


(b) A debt repayment policy 
which is prudent for an individ- 
ual may at times be unwise for a 
nation. 


(c) Country A, which can pro- 
duce every goods more cheaply 
than Country B, may find it ad- 
vantageous to buy certain goods 
from Country B. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) Normally a business firm will 
attempt to produce at the point where 
it will maximize its profits or mini- 
mize losses. Therefore, a manufac- 
turing firm may sell its products at 
a price below the average unit cost 
of production because in doing so, 
under certain conditions, it may 
minimize losses. In the short run, 
i.e. with given plant, equipment, or- 
ganization, and attendant fixed costs, 
a manufacturing firm may find that 
the price it is able to obtain for its 
products when producing and selling 
at optimum levels (where marginal 
revenue equals marginal costs) is not 
sufficient to cover both the variable 
and fixed costs per unit of product. 
The firm may thus be faced with the 
alternatives of not producing and sell- 
ing at all—in which case its losses 
would equal its fixed costs—or of 
producing and selling each unit of 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
are published for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to 
many who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the 
sole method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published an- 
swers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. ex- 
aminations. A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably 
can be accomplished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination 








‘product at a loss. The second alter- 


native would be more desirable as 
long as the price obtained exceeded 
variable, or out of pocket, costs of 
production and selling. By selling its 
products at a price above variable 
costs but not high enough to cover 
both variable and fixed costs, a man- 
ufacturing firm may keep its losses 
to a minimum since the price ob- 
tained at least partially covers fixed 
costs. In the absence of production 
and sales fixed costs would not be 
covered at all. Of course, this phe- 
nomenon would not occur in the 
long run since plant capacity is not 
fixed, and firms which were produc- 
ing at a loss would drop out of the 
industry. 

A manufacturing firm may also 
prefer producing and selling at a loss 
to not producing and selling at all 
if such losses are viewed as being 
strictly temporary and necessary in 
order to enable a firm to “build a 
market” or “gain a foothold” in an 
industry, or simply to enable the firm 
to preserve its organization. In any 
one of these instances, temporary 
losses are deemed worth sustaining 
because it is hoped that they will be 
more than offset by future profits. 


Finally, a dynamic economy may 
be characterized by constantly 
changing prices, costs and output, 
and under these conditions a state 
of equilibrium is probably never 
achieved. Instead, firms will always 
be moving toward new positions of 
equilibrium and, therefore, a firm 
may temporarily produce at a loss 
while attempting to adjust to new 
conditions. Also, management may 
believe that low prices are strictly 
temporary and continue to produce 
in anticipation of higher prices. 

(b) A policy of systematic repay- 
ment of debts may be prudent for an 
individual and his family in order to 
build their equity, maintain their sol- 
vency and preserve a good credit 
rating. However, such a policy is not 
always proper for a national govern- 
ment since fiscal policy and public 
debt management may be utilized in 
an attempt to secure the objectives 
of economic growth, full employment 
and price level stability. During pe- 
riods of economic recession or de- 
pression, a policy of debt reduction 
through current budgetary surpluses 
on the part of the government may 
only serve to compound the then pre- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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vailing difficulties of unemployment. 
This would occur whenever the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume on the 
part of those whose government ob- 
ligations are retired is less than that 
of the taxpayers whose payments in 
excess of government expenditures 
made the current surplus possible, 
According to many economists this 
would be the usual situation. Thus, 


will not be matched by a correspond- 
ing increase in real investment, the 
total level of spending in the econ- 
omy, and hence income and employ- 
ment, will be reduced. This is, of 
course, the exact opposite of the re- 
sults to be desired. 

The effect of a policy of debt 
repayment on the national economy 
will also depend upon who holds the 
U. S. Government securities which 
are retired. A large portion of the 


assuming that the increased saving Federal debt is held by the commer- 
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cial banks. If the government re- 
pays debt held by the banks, the re- 
sult will normally be a reduction in 
government cash balances. This, in 
effect, reverses the process of de- 
mand deposit creation which usually 
occurs when the federal government 
borrows from the commercial banks. 
The supply of money in the economy 
will be reduced and, all other factors 
being equal, the result will be defla- 
tionary. During a recessionary pe- 
riod this is undesirable. In addition, 
if the government reduces its debt 
held by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the reserves of the member banks 
will decline and their power to create 
money by making loans and invest- 
ments will be curtailed. 

A repayment of national debt 

may also be undesirable during a 
period of inflation under certain cir- 
cumstances. If the government in- 
creases its borrowing from the com- 
mercial banks in order to retire debt 
held by nonbank investors, the 
money supply will probably increase 
and the cash available for expendi- 
ture by the former government se- 
curity holders will be augmented. 
Both of these results would be in- 
flationary. 
(ce) Country A may find it advanta- 
geous to buy certain goods from 
Country B in spite of its ability to 
produce everything more cheaply 
than Country B because Country B 
may possess a comparative advantage 
over Country A in the production of 
some goods, Only in the practically 
impossible case of Country A’s hav- 
ing the identical relative advantage 
in the production of every goods, 
would trade with Country B be with- 
out benefit to Country A. 

The following, highly simplified 
example may serve to illustrate the 
theory of comparative advantage. 
Let us assume that Country A is ca- 
pable of producing ten units of com- 
modity X or three units of commod 
ity Y, with a given quantity of re 
sources while Country B, employing 
the same resources is capable of pro- 
ducing only four units of commodity 
X or one unit of commodity Y. (For 
the sake of this example, it may be 
assumed that commodities X and Y 
are the only commodities produced 
in Countries A and B. Introduction 
of additional commodities, while 
making the illustration more real- 
istic, would also make it much more 
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complex without necessarily adding 
to an understanding of the operation 
of the law of comparative advan- 
tage.) Country A thus has an abso- 
lute advantage over Country B in 
the production of both commodities. 
Nevertheless, it will be in the 
interest of Country A to concen- 
trate on the production of commodity 
Y where its relative advantage 
is greatest and to import com- 
modity X from Country B. Assum- 
ing in this illustration that the rate 
of exchange between the two com- 
modities reflects their respective 
costs of production in Country B, 
Country A will benefit from trade 
with Country B since three units of 
commodity Y produced in Country A 
may be exchanged for twelve units of 
commodity X produced in Country 
B. If Country A were to produce do- 
mestically both commodity X and 
commodity Y, it could obtain only 
ten units of commodity X by giving 
up the production of three units of 
commodity Y. As trade occurs be- 
tween the two countries, the rate of 
exchange between these two com- 
modities will probably change and 
fall somewhere between four units of 
X for one unit of Y and 34% units 
of X for one unit of Y. Under these 
conditions trade will be mutually 
beneficial for both countries. 


QUESTION 2 


(a and b) Explain carefully to 

what extent interest rates are de- 

termined by: 

(1) supply and demand, 

(2) productivity of capital, and 

(3) action of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

(c) It has been said that, “A 

wage increase in a basic industry 

is always inflationary.” 

(1) Describe the conditions un- 

der which a wage increase in 

a basic industry may be in- 

flationary. 

Describe the conditions un- 

der which a wage increase in 

a basic industry may not be 

inflationary. 


(2) 


Answer to Question 2 

(a and b) (1) Interest rates are 
the prices paid by borrowers to lend- 
ers for the privilege of employing 
funds supplied by the lenders. They 
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are determined by the interaction 
of the supply of and the demand for 
loanable funds, and the equilibrium 
price (interest rate) is the one at 
which the amount of loanable funds 
supplied by lenders exactly equals 
the amount of loanable funds de- 
manded by borrowers. All other 
things being equal, an increase in the 
supply of loanable funds, i.e. in the 
quantities of loanable funds which 
lenders are willing to make available 
to borrowers at given rates of in- 


terest, will reduce interest rates 
while a decline in the supply of loan- 
able funds will have the opposite ef- 
fect. An increase in the demand for 
loanable funds, i.e. in the quantities 
of loanable funds which borrowers 
are willing to borrow from lenders at 
given interest rates, will have the ef- 
fect of raising interest rates while a 
decrease in the demand for loanable 
funds will tend to reduce interest 
rates. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Expenses of Treatment for Disease 
Resulting from Specified Disease in 
Policy not Covered 


In 1952, for a premium of $10.00 
per year, the Hoosier Casualty Com- 
pany issued its disease expense pol- 
icy to the Dolan family. This policy 
was in effect in 1957 when Robert 
Dolan, a son, became ill with scarlet 
fever. About a month after he had 
the scarlet fever he was admitted to 
a local hospital with a diagnosis of 
rheumatic fever. The doctor he had 
in attendance stated that the etiology 
of the rheumatic fever was scarlet 
fever. The term “etiology” was de- 
fined by the court as “the science, 
doctoring, or demonstration of 
causes, especially the investigation of 
the causes of any disease.” The pol- 
icy in question provided that the 
company would insure “against loss 
by reason of expenses incurred for 
treatment of Specified Diseases by 
the insured, and the eligible mem- 
bers of the insured’s family .. .” 
Among the diseases covered was 
scarlet fever. 


The company denied liability for 
the hospital and medical bill for 
rheumatic fever and suit was filed. 
From a judgment for the family the 
insurance company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Iowa. The Iowa 
Supreme Court, writing through 
Justice Oliver, reversed the trial 
court, holding for the insurance com- 
pany. 
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The Legal 


The court stated that the insuring 
clause above quoted was clear and 
unambiguous, although the trial 
court had found this language of the 
policy respecting coverage, to be am- 
biguous. Based upon this finding, it 
held that the policy should be liber- 
ally construed in favor of the in- 
sured. However, the clause does not 
directly exclude any disease. It 
merely limits the coverage to ex- 
pense incurred for. treatment of Spe- 
cified Diseases. The policy made no 
reference whatsoever to rheumatic 
fever. 

The plaintiff also relied on a pro- 
vision in the “Expenses Payable” 
division of the policy. The clause in 
that section provided for indemnity 
for expenses incurred by reason of 
the fact that a member of the family 
has contracted a Specified Disease. 
The plaintiff argued that the expense 
for treatment of the rheumatic fever 
was incurred “by reason of the fact” 
that the boy had contracted scarlet 
fever. The court states that the lan- 
guage of the “Expenses Payable” 
division is not subject to such inter- 
pretation and should not be given 
an interpretation differing from that 
of the insuring division. The insur- 
ing division had previously been 
held by the court to be clear and un- 
ambiguous. Services for the treat- 
ment of nonspecified diseases were 
not included in the list of Expenses 
Payable. 

In addition to this, the company 
had attached an application to the 
policy which had this question: “Do 
you understand that this policy will 
cover expense resulting only from 
the diseases named ... ?” The 


Npothoht 





answer in the application was, 
“Yes.” The court held that this pro- 
vision in the application, using the 
word “only” as an adverb, is a re- 
strictive word, a word of limitation, 
and any interpretation of this sec- 
tion of the application should not 
change the coverage from that in the 
insuring clause. Thus the court 
holds that the policy pays only for 
“expenses incurred for the treatment 
of Specified Diseases,” and not for 
treatment of a nonspecified disease 
caused by a Specified Disease. 


Dolan, Appellee, vs. Hoosier 
Casualty Co., Appellant. Towa Su- 
preme Court, August 15, 1961. 5 
CCH Life Cases 2d, 188-190. 
Kenline, Roedell, Hoffman & 
Reynolds, 222 Fischer Building, Du- 
buque, Iowa, for Appellant; Alan 
E. Kean, Alfred R. Hughes, 603 
American Trust Building, Dubuque, 
Iowa, for Appellee. 


Pennsylvania Appellate Court Holds 

that Lay-Off, Temporary Lay-Off, 

Furlough, and Leave of Absence for 

Practical Purposes are Synonymous 
Terms 


Eugene V. Kelly worked as a 
trainmaster for the Montour Rail- 
road Company in Pennsylvania. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States had issued a group 
insurance policy to the railroad com- 
pany, and in 1942 Kelly was issued 
a certificate of life insurance under 
the group contract. Kelly worked 
for the railroad until January 29, 
1958, when he was informed that 
because of lack of business his job 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 80 


was abolished and he had been “fur- 
loughed.” He was advised orally that 
no further premiums would be ac- 
cepted and he should apply for a 
conversion of his coverage. He was 
paid his salary for February with 
the insurance premium deducted. 
Later he gave the railroad a check 
for the March, April and May pre- 
miums. In September a tender was 
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made for the then due premiums, 
but the railroad company refused 
to accept the check. Kelly allegedly 
became disabled on or prior to May 
31, 1958, and filed this suit to re- 
instate the group life insurance pol- 
icy due to the action on the part of 
the railroad in refusing the premium. 

The policy itself provided that the 
insurance shall cease when the policy 
ceases or when premiums are not 
paid, or when employment termi- 
nates. However, when the employee 
is retired or becomes disabled it 
shall not be considered cessation of 
active employment. However, when 
the employee is given a leave of ab- 
sence or is temporarily laid off, the 
insurance shall apply for only three 
months. Unless he returns to work 
at the end of the three months, the 
insurance automatically terminates. 

The case was submitted to the 
trial court on briefs with the agreed 
state of facts. The trial court di- 
rected the reinstatement of the policy. 

The insurance company and the 
railroad appealed from the ruling 
and the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, with Justice Watkins writing 
the opinion, reversed the holding and 
directed that the case be remanded 
for further hearing to determine 
whether the employee’s alleged dis- 
ability warrants the reinstatement of 
the insurance coverage. 

The question for the court to de- 
cide on this appeal was whether or 
not an employee who has been fur- 
loughed is in the same status as an 
employee who has been placed on 
lay-off. The lower court had deter- 
mined that there was a difference, 
and that a furloughed employee is 
still an employee for the purpose of 
group insurance coverage. 

Quoting from a previous case, 
Justice Watkins stated that the ob- 
vious primary purpose of this type 
of insurance is to supply low cost 
insurance for the protection of the 
workmen while actually employed. 
In the instant case the employee got 
a three-month extension, relaxing the 
provision that cessation of active 
work shall be deemed to constitute 
the termination of the policy. The 
court further stated that to distin- 
guish between the words “lay-off,” 
“temporary lay-off,” “furlough,” and 
“leave of absence” is a play on words, 
Regardless of what it is called, he is 
not performing his usual work, and 


if this cessation continues beyond 
the three-month limitation for con- 
tinued coverage under the policy, 
the insurance coverage automatically 
ends, There is no magic in the wor< 
“furlough.” The facts of the case 
must determine the status and not 
the language used to terminate the 
employment. 


Kelly, Appellee, vs. Montour Rail- 
road Co., et al, Appellants. Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court, June, 1961. 
5 CCH Life Cases (2d) 140-142. 

Jack W. Plowman, Rose, Hous- 
ton, Cooper & Schmidt, 717 Oliver 
Building, Thomas Lewis Jones, 
Richard C. Witt, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for Appel- 
lant; Samuel J. Goldstein, Jones 
Law Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, for Appellee. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


THE COMMISSIONERS of eight mid- 
western states met in Milwaukee 
September 28 to formulate regula- 
tions to require insurance firms oper- 
ating in their territories to file state- 
ments indicating whether there are 
any conflicts between the jobs held 
by key insurance company execu- 
tives and their other business inter- 
ests. The states concerned were II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Although Bankers National, N. J. 
reports that it has had no instance 
in its history when there appeared to 
be any conflict of interest, directors 
of the company have adopted a state- 
ment of policy on the subject for 
all directors, officers, and responsible 
employees. 


POLICY RESERVES 


AGGREGATE POLICY RESERVES accu- 
mulated in their life insurance and 
annuity contracts by the country’s 
120 million or more policyholders 
will pass the $100 billion § mark 
this year, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. This will represent an 
increase of $45 billion in the past 
ten years, reflecting the extent to 
which American policyholders are 
making use of cash value life insur- 
ance and retirement plans, according 
to the Institute. 
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What is their 
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the field? 
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Our Field Force receives an un- 
usually high proportion of the top 
honors among all life insurance men 
and women — a good indication of 
the caliber of the persons associated 
with the company. 


1 in 3 won the National Quality 
award last year. 


1 in 7 are Chartered Life Under- 
writers — which means they have 
successfully completed the compre- 
hensive study course and met the 
professional standards of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 


1 in 10 qualified for the 1961 Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 
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HE SADDEST worpDs of tongue 
i pen that come to a retiree— 
are these: “Why didn’t I think of it 
then?” 

It’s a fact that many men enter 
the state of retirement with no more 
preparation than if they were going 
on a long weekend vacation. Then, 
when they encounter the familiar 
problems—boredom, a place to live, 
inadequate finances and all the others 
—those bright “golden years” be- 
come a bit tarnished. With little 
to do after a lifetime of progress 
and activity, some feel they are not 
needed. They die early! Rough 
talk yes, but true. 


Chart and Plan 


The road to a comfortable retire- 
ment needs to be well charted and 
planned. Over the past 28 years, I 
have counselled hundreds of men 
on this subject. I have seen many 
succeed admirably and achieve a 
happy and comfortable state. Regret- 
ably, I have known of some who 
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failed—both in providing a com- 
fortable life for themselves and in 
providing adequate security for their 
families. 

I have drawn up a list of ten 
important points, vital to a well- 
rounded plan. My experience shows 
that they can help achieve retire- 
ment goals, 

First of all, think of your eventual 
retirement as “retiring to . . .” not 
“retiring from. . . .” Look forward 
to a vital, enjoyable period with new 
interests, perhaps a new business 
with hobbies and friends . . . and 
financial security. You can enjoy 
“life after 65”’—if you make it a 
pleasant transition. 


Start Early 


Start your retirement plan early. 
During your most productive years, 
you should be starting to plan, Point 
toward a specific date, and work 
toward it. Where would you like to 
live? How much will you need per 
month? Could any of your present 
hobbies produce income in later 
years? 

Study your “assets,” present and 
future: figure your current insur- 
ance and what income it will bring 
you at retirement; your social secu- 
rity benefits—what will they pay 
you at 65? Your pension, if 
you have one—how much per month 
will that give you? This is particu- 
larly important! 

Work out a budget that fits your 
income—and leaves you a comforta- 
ble margin. Allow a certain amount 
for emergencies—probably one or 
two months income. As advance- 
ment in your job brings more in- 
come, don’t immediately spend up to 
it. Add some to your surplus. 








Invest your surplus. Banks are 
safe but savings accounts usually 
yield a small return compared with 
other investments. Consider bonds 
or preferred stocks. Mutual funds 
and good common stocks can pro- 
vide increased income as the com- 
panies grow. Consult a reliable stock 
broker but learn something about 
investments yourself. Your life in- 
surance can provide a splendid, safe, 
sure retirement and nearly all stand- 
ard plans, even in ordinary life, have 
annuity options. 

Consider purchasing annuities or 
retirement income life insurance as 
a short cut to security. An annuity 
can be provided by your present life 
insurance or can be bought sepa- 
rately. An annuity will give you 
the largest guaranteed life income 
from any sum of money. 

Perhaps your present insurance 
has been written to pay off mort- 
gages, or to educate your children. 
By retirement this insurance may 
no longer be necessary. Use the op- 
tions, if it has cash value, and at 
retirement turn it into annuity. Your 
insurance counselor can tell you 
how. 


Expenses 


Keep track of expenses. Remem- 
ber Micawber’s wise observation: 
“Fifteen shillings income, fourteen 
shillings outgo: security. Fifteen 
shillings income, sixteen shillings 
outgo: disaster.” 

Spend wisely. Installment inter- 
est is far higher than you think— 
often up to 20%. It is best.to buy 
only when you have the money for 
such things as automobiles, washing 
machines, etc. Above all, don’t buy 

(Continued on page 86) 
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C. JEROME MOORE 


A member of Franklin’s 
top production and honor 
clubs, Jerry Moore had no 
sales experience prior to 
joining Franklin in 1955. 
In his first full year he 
earned over $7,000. 


Here is the record of his 
earnings as reported to the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Ed $ 7,174.15 
pga Tame 2 rae 12,026.83 
pi eSkede ner et ne 13,063.07 
| Dyan Senda ReBeaEs 14,935.58 
RI -anncepbevictonniaws 15,597.29 








Santa Ana, California 
September 21, 1961 


Mr. Eric Joel, General Agent 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Santa Ana, California 


Dear Eric: 


Thanks, for making possible the wonderful five years that I 
have recently completed with Franklin Life. 

When I think back on my previous work as a plasterer, I 
recall vividly how frustrated I was because I could see no 
future in that work. I wanted to be in business for myself. 

When you first talked to me about the wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the life insurance business I was dubious—but, 
when you explained the magic appeal of the President’s Pro- 
tective Investment Plan and the other “Franklin Specials” 
I was convinced. I realized I would finally be in a position 
where no one would tell me when I could work, where I 
could work, how much my time was worth per hour, nor, 
how far I could grow in personal accomplishment. The 
Franklin agent’s franchise opened up these opportunities for 
me. 

I found Franklin merchandise to be most acceptable to the 
insuring public, but even more gratifying is the persistency. 
I have been honored with the National Quality Award for 
the four years for which I was eligible. My clients are proud 
of what they own and anxious to tell their friends. 

The philosophy of President Chas. E. Becker, “Specializa- 
tion Spells Success,” has enabled me to anticipate earnings 
in excess of $18,000 in 1961. By reasonable projection of fu- 
ture earnings, I expect an annual income of $25,000 or more 
within the next four years. 

Most gratefully, 


Jerry Moore 


FRANKLIN LIFE Ss" 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 7# DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the world 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


For November, 1961 








Retirement—from page 84 


to “keep up with the Joneses.” The 
Joneses may have more financial 
problems than you can shake a stick 
at. 


Other aids to economy: buy in 
economic quantities. | Patronize 
stores with cash operations and self 
service. Avoid advance buying when 
spoilage may be a factor. Don’t buy 
overly ornate or fragile things. Wait 
for sales on standard items. Pay in- 


surance premiums by the year—in 
advance. Don’t let forms “throw” 
you. Many taxpayers lose money 
because they don’t take all deduc- 
tions. A consultant can help you cut 
down on taxes, if your income is size- 
able. 

Make up a retirement time table. 
In your thirties, think about in- 
creasing your income. The forties 
are a time of achievement, raising a 
family, learning how to manage 
money. 





2 
NEW 
FORMULA 


FOR 
SUCCESSFUL 
SALES! 
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CROWN LIFE OF CANADA 


uses modern experience in investments ... management and plans 
to give you the lowest annuity rates in 20 years. 
Male at age 65—$100 a month for life—$13,910 

$100 a month for life 

Guaranteed 20 years—$18,410 

$100 a month for life 

Guaranteed 10 years—$15,150 
Greater discounts by size of deposit. Crown’s Immediate Annuities 
—all ages—all forms—all sizes—go modern for less! 


WHEN IT’S eres 


To: Brokerage Development Dept. 
The Crown Life Insurance Company 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada. 


Please send me your new formula for low cost imme- 
diate annuities. 


NEW IN TOWN 
IT COMES 
FROM CROWN To 


























In the fifties, finalize your retirc- 
ment plan. Go over your assets... 
are they giving the yields you 
planned earlier? How about thit 
hobby you thought of as income- 


producing . . . or have you devel- 
oped another ? 
With age sixty, comes the 


“round-up.” Be sure your will is in 
order, brought up to date. Get legal 
advice on estate taxes. Be sure all 
important papers—will, stocks, 
bonds, deeds, insurance policies-— 
are in a safe deposit box with access 
to an executor. 

Medical checkups are a must 
through the years, but now is the 
time to watch out for danger signals, 
Follow your doctor’s advice on 
proper diet and exercise. 

In the step-by-step planning of 
your retirement, you will have had 
legal, financial and investment coun- 
sel—but you, yourself, should be a 
financial “handy-man.” Learn the 
sound handling of money. No per- 
son is as interested in your financial 
welfare as you. 

If I were asked for reasons why 
retirement plans fail, I would give 
two: (A) lack of foresight and pru- 
dence ; and (B) unwillingness or in- 
ability to understand the simple 
rules of finance. 

Retirement security is not hard 
to come by. Millions have done it 
—and with thought, and a real inter- 
est in having few worries at retire- 
ment, many others can do as well. 


COVERAGE FOR BLIND 


BLIND PEOPLE in good health who 
are well-adjusted to their handicap 
can now provide financial protection 
for their families and a secure fu- 
ture for themselves through life in- 
surance on much the same basis as 
people with normal eyesight. For 
many years, a blind person often had 
to pay a substantially higher pre- 
mium for life insurance if he could 
obtain it at all, But a large majority 
of life insurance companies are now 
issuing permanent policies to healt'1y, 
well-adjusted blind people at sta:.d- 
ard premium rates. In cases white 
an extra premium is necessary, the 
additional charge usually runs 10 
more than about $2.50 a year ‘or 
$1,000 of protection. In rare cases, 
blind persons can also obtain tem 
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life insurance, modified waiver of 
premiums, in case they should de- 
velop a disability other than blind- 
ness in the future, and double in- 
demnity in case of accidental death. 
These provisions, when available to 
blind people, generally involve 
hgher than standard premiums. A 
lie insurance policy taken out prior 
ti becoming blind is not affected in 
ay way. Life companies have lib- 
eralized their requirements for in- 
suring blind people and are now is- 
suing policies to many who might 
formerly have been considered un- 
insurable, 

Recent experience of life insurance 
companies shows that blindness itself 
is not necessarily a hazard to health. 
If a person’s blindness is not caused 
by cancer or some other degenera- 
tive disease, and if he is adjusted to 
his handicap, he will likely live as 
long as anyone else. Life companies 
usually consider a blind person 
“well-adjusted” if at least five years 
have elapsed since he became blind 
and if he is employed. A person who 
has been blind less than five years 
is usually charged an additional pre- 
mium, but the extra charge is often 
dropped after the five-year period. 
Employability is an important factor, 
although a blind housewife or a blind 

person of independent means would 
not be disqualified because they are 
“unemployed.” 

Significant progress has _ been 
made in rehabilitating blind people 
and teaching them to support them- 
selves. According to an informal 
estimate by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and the U. S. Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, at 
least 25 per cent of all blind adults 
under 65 years old now hold regular 
jobs, a larger percentage than ever 
before. Their skills are used in a 
wide range of businesses and indus- 
tries, There are many jobs, particu- 
larly on factory assembly lines, 
which blind workers can do as well 
or better than workers with normal 
eyesight. They are also active in the 
professions. There are hundreds of 
blind lawyers, teachers, scientists, 
businessmen and salesmen. The eco- 
nomic progress achieved by blind 
people means that they have a grow- 
in; need to protect their families 
ag..inst the financial loss that would 
re ult from their death. The increas- 
in; availability of life insurance for 
blind people is helping them to meet 
th: t need. 







































































and still vigorously pioneering new concepts 
an Group Life Insurance! 


Soon you will be reading about two more new and original 
concepts in Group Life Insurance Protection—pioneered and 
perfected by Continental Assurance. 


Survivor’s Income Insurance 


New group protection which provides a regular monthly income 
for families of employees for one or two years afier death. 


Double Value PTD 


New Permanent Total Disability Protection with income bene- 
fits that never nibble away the face amount of the life 
insurance policy. 


“Want more facis? Contact any CAC general agent, 
manager or write the home office.” 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE @ 


CHICAGO 4 * Member Continental National Group 





pproved every state but Mass. 
. Approved every state but Mass., 

















C.L.U. Questions—from page 79 


Of course, in the money and capital 
markets there are many interest 
rates depending upon the term of 
loans, security and other factors. 
However, this whole interest rate 
structure tends to change in re- 
sponse to the supply of and demand 
for funds as explained above. 

(2) The net productivity of capital 
is the net annual rate of return that 
may be earned upon capital goods 
through their employment. This net 
productivity affects the demand for 
loanable funds and thus interest 
rates. The higher the return that 
may be earned upon capital, the 
higher the rate of interest which the 
user of capital (borrower) is willing 
to pay in order to obtain a given 
amount of loanable funds. However, 
as the supply of capital goods in the 
economy increases the net produc- 
tivity of capital will decline due to 
the principle of diminishing returns, 
and the rate of interest which the 
users of capital can pay for loanable 
funds will also decline. Therefore, 
as usually drawn, the demand curve 


for such funds will slope downward 
and to the right. 
(3) The Federal Reserve System 
affects interest rates through its 
various controls over the supply of 
loanable funds. The Federal Re- 
serve authorities influence the supply 
of funds primarily through their abil- 
ity to control the reserves which the 
member banks maintain against de- 
posits held with them. Among the 
Federal Reserve’s tools of control is 
the power to set reserve require- 
ments for its member banks within 
certain limits. If the Federal Reserve 
reduces the ratio of reserves to de- 
posits which it requires its member 
banks to maintain, the member banks 
may find themselves with excess re- 
serves and, hence, the power to in- 
crease their loans and investments. 
Normally the banks will attempt to 
increase their loans and investments 
in order to improve their earnings. 
This supply of additional loanable 
funds will tend to cause lower inter- 
est rates, since borrowers will prob- 
ably only increase their borrowing 
in response to lower rates. 
Another of the Federal Reserve’s 
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tools of control, generally considere:| 
to be its most potent, is that of pur- 
chasing or selling short-term U. S. 
Government securities in the open 
market. When purchasing securities, 
the Federal Reserve increases mem- 
ber bank reserves, which may cause 
them to be excessive, and may set in 
motion the chain of events described 
in the previous paragraph. Selling 
government securities on the part of 
the Federal Reserve has the effect 
of reducing member bank reserves 
and the supply of loanable funds 
and thus causes interest rates to rise. 
A third tool with which the Fed- 
eral Reserve may influence interest 
rates is that of the discount rate 
which the Federal Reserve charges 
its member banks for loans from 
the Federal Reserve Banks. By 
lowering the discount rate, the Fed- 
eral Reserve may hope to induce 
member banks to make more funds 
available to their customers at lower 
interest rates. Conversely, a higher 
discount rate may force member 
banks to charge higher interest rates 
to their customers and to curtail 
loans to them. 
(c) (1) A wage increase in a basic 
industry may be inflationary if it 
is not accompanied by an increase 
in the productivity of labor of a mag- 
nitude sufficient to keep costs of pro- 
duction constant in the basic industry 
involved. If increased productivity 
does not match the increase in wages, 
then the extent to which the wage 
increase will be reflected in higher 
prices depends, among other things, 
upon the relationship between labor 
costs and total costs in the industry. 
The larger the proportion that labor 
costs are of total costs, the greater 
the inflationary consequences will be. 
It depends also upon the degree to 
which other factors of production 
employed in the basic industry may 
have to accept lower rates of return. 
The greater the decline in the returns 
to other factors, the smaller will he 
the inflationary effects. However, 
the other factors of production may 
have alternative uses which would 
limit the extent to which their re- 
turns may be reduced. Furthermore, 
the inflationary consequences of a 
wage increase in a basic industry will 
depend upon the ability of the basic 
industry to pass on its higher costs 
of production to its customers in the 
form of higher prices and the ability 
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_S_ [|oustomers. The ability of an industry 
pen 9° increase its prices will be affected 
ties, by the strength and nature of the 
em. demand for its products. For ex- 
nse ample, if demand is relatively inelas- 
“tin tic an increase in prices will not un- 
ibed pduly reduce sales, 
ling Much of the outcome of a wage 
tof increase in a basic industry will de- 
ffect pend upon the monetary and fiscal 
eed policies being pursued by public 
inds uthorities. If the government is 
rise, goo™mitted to monetary and fiscal 
Fed- policies which are inflationary in 
rest Brature, then rising prices may flow 
from a wage increase in a basic in- 
me dustry which is not accompanied by 
sel a compensating increase in produc- 
Pp tivity. : 
Fed. (2) A wage increase ina basic in- 
ties dustry will not be inflationary if it 
era ds ¥° accompanied by an increase in the 
productivity of labor sufficient to 
ate keep the basic industry’s costs of 
ed production constant. However, even 
‘iat 2 the event the increase in the pro- 
srtail luctivity of labor is not adequate to 
ompensate for the higher wage, the 
basic B's" increase may not be inflation- 
if it [eD- It will not be inflationary if the 
cee returns to other factors of production 
nig are reduced to such an extent that 
they fully absorb the higher labor 
ante osts. Such a reduction in the. re- 
tivity urns to other factors will result from 
fabled he inability of the basic industry to 
’ Praise the prices of its products. 
jgher Much will depend again upon the 
tm actions of those who control mone- 
ml ary and fiscal policies. If the gov- 
astry. qeument follows monetary and fiscal 
labor policies designed to curb inflation, 
aoe tis quite possible that such policies 
ill be will be able to prevent an increase in 
ee the wage rates of a basic industry 
iction FO™ having significant inflationary 
vt onsequences. 
eturn., 
turns EQUESTION 3 
vill he 
vever, §(8) Explain why commercial 
1 may [anks generally are able to make 
would [Personal loans at a lower charge 
ir re- (han most other lenders. 
‘more, § >) “Although the banking sys- 
of a fem as a whole can cause a multi- 
rywill le expansion of credit, an 
basic #Mdividual bank, by its own ac- 
- costs fon, is unable to effect such a 
in the P™ultiple expansion of credit.” 
ability [plain why an individual bank, 
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by its own action, is unable to tain a major part of their funds (de- 
effect a multiple expansion of mand deposits) free of charge where- 
credit. as other lending institutions must 
(c) A noted economist has stated _ pay for practically all funds employed 


that, “An important clue to the (including 
nature of the business cycle lies commercial banks). 


from 
Finally, com- 


in the fluctuations of the durable mercial banks enjoy an advantage 
or capital goods sector of the over other lenders in that their ad- 
economy.” ministrative costs per dollar loaned 


(1) Describe the nature of the are smaller. 


This results from the 


cyclical fluctuations of the dura- fact that while the number of leans 
ble or capital goods sector of the extended by the typical commercial 
economy. bank is smaller than the number 
(2) Explain why these fluctua- granted by other lenders, the size of 
tions of the durable or capital the average loan made by commer- 
goods sector of the economy cial banks is greater than that of 
might be an important clue to other lenders. Also banks normally 
the nature of the business cycle. charge only a small portion of their 

overhead expenses to the small loan 


Answer to Question 3 department. 


The bulk is assessed 


against their commercial lending op- 


(a) Commercial banks are gen- erations. 


erally able to make personal loans (b) An individual bank in a bank- 
at a lower charge than most other ing system consisting of numerous 
lenders because they limit their loans banks is unable to effect a multiple 
to better credit risks than do most expansion of credit and of deposits 
other lending institutions and thus because it is subject to the loss 
experience fewer losses. Banks also of its reserves to other banks in 
enjoy a relative advantage over other the system. Suppose a bank found 


financial institutions since they ob- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


itself in a position where it had re- 
serves in excess of those required. 
Acting in accordance with its desire 
to maximize profits, the bank would 
then expand its loans (or invest- 
ments) which would result in an in- 
crease of its deposits. If it attempted 
to expand loans and deposits by an 
amount greater than the amount of 
its excess reserves, it could very well 
discover that its reserves were be- 
coming deficient as the newly created 
deposits (and reserves) were trans- 
ferred to other banks in the system 
as its depositors’ checks were pre- 
sented for payment. Since this in- 
dividual bank would not experience 
a compensating increase in the in- 
flow of checks drawn on the other 
member banks, it would not have a 
means of offsetting its own deposi- 
tors’ checks which would be pre- 
sented ultimately through the Fed- 
eral Reserve clearing arrangement. 
Therefore, if it wishes to safeguard 
its reserve position, an individual 
bank in a multi-bank system may not 
expand its loans and deposits by an 
amount greater than its excess re- 
serves. 

(ec) (1) The capital goods sector 
of the economy is subject to the same 
types of cyclical variations as are 
other sectors of the economy. As 
with other sectors of the economy, 
the cyclical pattern of the capital 
goods sector consists of an upswing 


(prosperity), followed by an upper 
turning point (crisis or recession), a 
downswing (depression), and a 
lower turning point (recovery). 
The major differences between the 
capital goods cycle and the general 
business cycle are to be found in 
their respective amplitudes and tim- 
ing. Fluctuations in the capital goods 
sector of the economy are relatively 
much wider than fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity as a whole, i.e. the 
differences between the peaks and 
troughs are relatively (not neces- 
sarily absolutely) much greater in 
the remainder of the economy, and 
fluctuations in the capital goods sec- 
tor generally tend to precede cyclical 
fluctuations in the economy as a 
whole. 
(2) As indicated in the previous 
paragraph, fluctuations in the capital 
goods sector of the economy tend to 
lead fluctuations in general economic 
activity. This fact supports the 
widely held view that fluctuations 
in the production of capital goods are 
more likely to be the cause of fluctu- 
ations in general economic activity 
than their effect. It forms the base 
upon which is built the theory of the 
multiplier which holds that fluctu- 
ations in investment lead to fluctua- 
tions in (national) income that are 
a multiple of the original fluctuations 
in investment. 

Also, variations in the production 
of capital goods tend to be relatively 
greater than changes in general eco- 
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nomic activity. This may be cx. 


plained in part by the accelerat:on 
principle. According to this pr.n- 
ciple, net investment occurs in -e- 
sponse to an increase in income, 2nd 
the increase in investment will 
be relatively far greater than the 
corresponding growth in incoine, 
Thus, there will be rapid expans:on 
of investment and production of cap- 
ital goods resulting from a more 
moderate expansion of income, 
However, when income stops grow- 
ing, or grows at a slower rate, net 
investment spending will fall much 
more rapidly. This decline in in- 
vestment will also have a multiplier 
effect as described previously. 

Knowledge of the fact that 
changes in the capital goods sec- 
tor of the economy generally tend to 
be followed after a certain time lag 
by changes in the direction in which 
the economy in general moves, may 
serve as a very useful tool of pre- 
dicting changes in the level of gen- 
eral economic activity. 


(Continued in December issue) 


ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


THe Fart 1961 number of the 
C.L.U. Journal, just released, is the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Issue of this 
professional publication which was 
first put out by the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters in 
September 1946. Now under the 
direction of Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., 
C.L.U., chairman of the insurance 
department at Georgia State College, 











this quarterly publication has beeng, 
called “one of the finest professional §’ 


journals in the country.” 

Writing in the lead article of the 
Anniversary Issue, Paul S. Mills, 
C.L.U., managing director of the 
American Society, says that “‘the 
Journal has found its way into of 
fices and libraries throughout the 
land. Through its pages, authors of 


distinction have given thought-lead- ff 


ership to the life and health insur- 
ance industry. Numbered amon: its 
readers, in addition to the 5,800 
members of the American Soc ety, 
are some six thousand others, in- 
cluding educators, attorneys, ‘rust 
officers and accountants. On this 
fifteenth anniversary, the America? 
Society points with pride to the 
Journal, and with gratitude to t-10s 
who gave it birth.” 
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*34% increase in paid-for ordinary production 
’ in 1960 over 1959 . .. and to top this, a remark- 
able 26% increase so far in 1961 over 1960. 


NOW, PICK UP YOUR PEN AND WRITE US A LETTER ! 





We'll even start it out for you: “Mr. Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
De: r Mr. Longworth: I understand your company has unusual career opportunities for successful life insur- 


ance men...opportunities seldom offered by a major life insurance company like yours. I’m interested. Tell me 


more, And for your information, here is personal data about me and a resume of my experience—’’. Just finish 
this letter in 250 words or less. Invest in a 4cent stamp. Drop it in the nearest mail box. You’ll be glad you did. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Sales 


American Bankers Life: Ordinary paid- 
for in July totaled $2,298,000, an increase 
of 26.5% over same month of 1960. Dur- 
ing first 7 months paid production was 
$16,102,000, up 22.7% over same period 
of 1960. Total insurance in force at end 
of July was $467,568,000, a gain of $90,- 
086,000 since first of year. 


American Life Ins. (Ala.): Now has more 
than one-half billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in force, representing a gain in ex- 
cess of $70 million for the 8-month period 
ending Aug. 31. 


American Mutual: Reported the largest 
August in history in ordinary paid-for 
business and a 21% increase over August, 
1960. In business produced during the 
first 8 months, the company is 12% ahead 
of last year. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
August reached $44,177,839 ($21,320,755 
ordinary and $22,857,084 group), an in- 
crease of nearly 30% over same month last 
year. For first 8 months new business 
amounted to $298,907,834 (ordinary $189,- 
737,136 and group $109,170,698), up more 
than $5 million over corresponding period 
1960. Total life insurance in force reached 
a new high at end of month of $3,870,- 
246,887 ($2,142,460,119 ordinary and $1,- 
727,786,768 group). 


Continental Assur.: Life insurance in- 
creased $446 million in first 7 months to 
a new high record of $7,290 million. Sales 
of individual life insurance licies in 
1961 are running 12% ahead of last year. 


Crown Life: At end of July records 
showed a total of $3,013,017,397 of insur- 
ance and annuities in force. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid life 
during August amounted to $14,860,964 
and brought the total for the first 8 
months to $115,763,151, each with a gain 
of 4.8% over corresponding period last 
year. Life insurance in force at end of 
August increased to a new high of §$1,- 
807,732,675. 


Fidelity Bankers: Reports across-the- 
board sales gains for first 8 months of 
1961—$31 million of ordinary sales, con- 
stituting a 51% increase over same period 
last year and group sales in excess of $1,- 
250,000 in new annual premium. 


Funded Security: Combined insurance in 
force for Funded Security Corp. and its 

roposed subsidiaries—Pilgrim National 

ife and International Life Assurance— 
rose 20% from $26 million to approxi- 
mately $31 million during first 7 months 
of 1961. Business written by the combined 
companies in August reached a new high 
of $1,900,000. 


General American: August sales of in- 
dividual life were up 21.6% from Au- 
gust, 1960. Paid life volume for first 8 
months was up 16.9% over corresponding 
period last year. Health insurance writ- 
ten was up 125.3% over August of year 
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ago; the year-to-date health insurance fig- 
ure represented a 113.5% increase. 


Guarantee Mutual: Smashed an all-time 
record racking up a sales total of $20,- 
375,683 and beating the 1960 mark for 
the same 7-week period by more than 
$800,000. August was the greatest month 
for issued life business ($10,183,134) in 
history. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Ordinary production 
for August stood at $16,308,000, which was 
19% over same month in 1960 and rep- 
resented the second best August in history. 
For first 8 months ordinary amounted to 
$140,655,000, which was 6% better than 
last year-to-date. Group life for August 
was up by over 500% and for year-to- 
date by 30%. The overall increase in 
production of both ordinary and group 
for August was 45% and for year-to-date 
was 10%. 


Homesteaders Life: Issued and paid busi- 
ness for August represented the largest 
August in history with a gain of 30.3% 
over August, 1960. The first 8 months 
showed a gain of 24.8% over first 8 months 
last year. 


Indianapolis Life: August showed an in- 
crease in sales of 15% over last August. 
For first 8 months of 1961 total sales were 
13.1% ahead of same period a year ago. 


Inland Life: Has passed the $50,000,000 
insurance in force mark; was chartered in 
September, 1960. 


Kansas City Life: Every production rec- 
ord toppled .when the August, 1961 ob- 
servance of President’s birthday resulted 
in a volume of $55,096,622. 


Life Assur.: At end of first six months 
insurance in force totaled $101,253,465 in 
comparison with $93,239,549 at year-end. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Wrote more than 
$57 million in new business during two- 
month campaign and topped all previ- 
ous sales figures for July and August in 
addition to exceeding the goal by more 
than $4 million. Issued and_paid-for 
business during August totaled more than 
$25,750,000, an increase of more than 16% 
over August, 1960. Business for year-to- 
date totals nearly $170 million, a gain 
of 9.4% over first 8 months of last year. 


National Travelers: Reports a 26% gain 
in life and accident-health business writ- 
ten during August compared with Au- 
gust, 1960. Life insurance written was 
over $10 million. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new 
life insurance in August ($17,311,749) set 
a new company record for the month 
and were 736 % ahead of August, 1960. 


Philadelphia Life: During the month of 
August new paid business increased by 
80.6% over August, 1960, while for first 
8 months the gain was 54.6% over com- 
parable period last year. This was the 
104th consecutive month of increase pro- 
duction of new business over the same 
month the previous year. 


Piedmont Southern: Insurance in force as 
of August 1 was $385,231,000, an increase 
of $)8,122,000 since January 1. 





Shenandoah Life: The highest total of 
aid new ordinary business ($4,517,008) 
in history was scored in August, exceed- 
ing the previous high by one-half mil- 
lion dollars and representing better than 
a 50% increase over same month in 1960. 


United Security: Paid-for production 
showed an increase of 133% for August 
compared with August, 1960 and ycar- 
to-date a gain of 30%. 


Policy Changes 


American Hospital-Medical Benefit, 
Michigan, has two new life, hospital, 
medical, and surgical and health and ac- 
cident package policies for small groups. 


Bankers Security adopted the 1958 C.S.0. 
Mortality Table, effective September 5. 


Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto, has announced an additional op- 
tion to their Junior Partnership policy 
without increase in premium. This option 
insures that in the event of the parent's 
death before a child’s 21st birthday a new 
policy may be taken out on the child with- 
out evidence of insurability. 


Connecticut Mutual has again lowered 
some of the civilian aviation underwriting 
restrictions applied to private pilots. 


Equitable of New York has introduced 
a planned security policy, aimed for the 
“young family man on the way up.” The 
policy provides permanent life insurance 
with decreasing term. The contract has 
a lump sum death benefit equal to the 
face amount, payable at death; a family 
income benefit of $25 per month for each 
$1,000 of face amount; a level premium to 
age 65, when the policy becomes paid-up; 
and an “automatic shift” to greater yearly 
increases in cash values after the family 
income period ends. 


General American has announced a “sub- 
stantial” over-all reduction in group life 
premium rates. 


John Hancock has a “Start-in-Life” plan, 
which is a child’s endowment policy ma- 
turing as an educational plan or a wed- 
ding payment plan. The endowment pro- 
ceeds, of course, can be used for other put- 
poses. 


Puritan Life of Providence, R. I. has an- 
nounced a new department which will 
write credit life and credit accident and 
health on a nation-wide basis through 
banks, sales finance companies, savings 
and loan associations, and other types of 
leading institutions. 


Standard of Oregon has a guaraniced 
insurability rider benefit available to both 
males and females. 


Washington National has announced 4 
“Lifetime Medical Protector GR,” guar- 
anteed renewable for lifetime of the in- 
sured. The plan, can be sold as major 
medical on a supplementary basis to a basic 
plan and also as a comprehensive medical 
care insurance program with deductibles. 
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L.O.M.A. CONFERENCE 


Charles B. Laing, vice president in 


wie charge of western operations of the 

lf mil. Tue Lire OFFICE Management As- Prudential Insurance Company of 
American College of Life Undrs.: Robert = . : 

: oe M. Crowe, formerly assistant professor of sociation held its 38th annual con- America, was elected to succeed Mr. 

,. pele thy, Depo g iS ange gelscary ference in Washington recently with Tabor as president of the association. 

lle Lge succeeding Dr. Albert H. Clark, Over 1,200 persons participating in Hess T. Sears, administrative vice 


l year- 


‘es 


now on faculty of Georgia State College 
of Business Administration. 


Huebner Foundation for Ins. Educ., S.S.: 
Dr. C. Arthur Williams, Jr., professor of 
economics and insurance at University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
administrative board. 


Institute of Life Insurance: William K. 


a program which covered all phases 
of life insurance home office manage- 
ment. Pointing out that scientific 


management is most essential to suc- 
cessful operating results, Merrill R. 


Tabor, first vice president and secre- 
tary of Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company and outgoing president of 


president of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa was 
elected first vice president and Harry 
L. Archey, Jr., vice president, ad- 
ministration, of Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, second vice 
president. Three new directors were 
elected at the meeting. They are: 


Benefit, B Paynter, director of advertising and public the association, warned that the com- Harry W. Kenney, vice president 
ospital, B relations of Conn. General, has been panies’ ability to lower, or at least and controller, Kansas City Life In- 
ok Seer Sree es. control, unit operating costs, while. surance Company; Charles W. V. 
; rm mht Ce providing maximum services and Meares, vice president in charge of 
5.0. § Insurance Women oledo, Ohio: Of- ee ; N Tork 
A “3 ficers elected: President, Tillie Chelmi- benefits, has become significantly Peed ate operations, New Y ork 
; niak; Ist vice president, Donna Schmidt; important. Reaffirming his com- Life Insurance Company and A. C. 
siation, = Be, ae ne. se Tig —s pany’s policy of selling only personal Vanselow, vice president and comp- 
nal Op- Dorothy. Campbell; publicity chairman, life insurance, Howard W. Kacy, troller, Franklin Life Insurance 
| policy Bj orine O’Boyle; and corresponding secre- president of Acacia Mutual Life In- Company. 
option FB ary, Audra Mason. 2 
parent's surance Company, charged that mul 
y a new tiple-line selling can make agents 


id with- 


lowered 
‘writing 
S. 


roduced 
for the 
».”” The 
surance 
‘act has 
to the 
, family 
for each 


International Claim Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Stanley L. Peterson, 
claim secretary, Aetna Life, vice presi- 
dent; George F. Monks, assistant vice 
president, N. Y. Life; secretary, Howard 
J. LeClair, vice president, Mutual of 
Omaha; and treasurer, John McAlexander, 
vice president, Bankers National. 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: L. Russell 
Blanchard, director of advertising, sales 
promotion and agency research for Paul 
Revere, was elected president succeeding 
John L. Briggs, Southland Life. Vice 
president is William A. Neville (Great- 


“Jacks-of-all-trades and masters of 
none.” At the luncheon honoring 
the 53 present of the 74 men and 
nine women who qualified this year 
as Fellows of the Life Management 
Institute, Donald C. Slichter, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, paid his 
respects to specialists, but noted that 
unless the specialist is also a gen- 
eralist, or is closely assisted by gen- 


















HEALTH COVERAGE 


In 1940, 9% of the United States 
civilian population were protected 
by some form of health insurance 
while at the beginning of the year 
73% of Americans were so covered, 
according to the Health Insurance 


are bs "garnet ene M. pret eralists, his contributions “may lack Institute. At the midway point, 
a 2 joenix utual); secretary, George . +8 . Oo ; 
r yearly [Kelley (N. Y. Life); and editor, David J. Vision and perception and may even 1950, some 51% of the population 


- family 


a “sub- 
pup life 


Behling (Northwestern Mutual). 


Life Insurers Conf.: Has moved to 1004 
N. Thompson St. (Tyler Bldg.), Rich- 
mond, Va. 


prove to be sterile.” 







had health insurance. 





Obituaries 










with Monterrey Life two years ago, Mr. 
d’Unger had retired from Lincoln Life 
after 29 years in that company’s reinsur- 


” plan, BN. Y. Insurance Dept.: Raymond M. aa r ance department, where his final title was 
i po Defossez, who was counsel se omar Sag Atkinson: Benjamin P. Atkinson, Jr., reinsurance secretary. While associated 
- wed- gal Casualty, has been appointed deputy CLU, manager in Austin, Texas for the with Lincoln Life, he was directly con- 
ent pro- Superintendent in charge of Albany office American General Life Insurance Com- cerned with foreign reinsurance opera- 


her pur- 


has an- 
ich will 


succeeding Walter F. Brooks, retired. 
Fairfield W. Hoban has been promoted 
to associate counsel of Welfare Fund Bu- 
reau and is succeeded as assistant counsel 
by Natale C. Tedone; Harold M. Leeds 
has been named insurance research con- 


pany, died September 15 at the age of 47. 
Mr. Atkinson joined American General 
(then Seaboard Life) as an agent in 1937, 
receiving the highest award of his com- 
pany in 1942. In 1947 he was named as- 
sistant agency director in the home office, 














tions, traveling frequently to Latin-Amer- 
ica. Mr. d’Unger was a member of the 
International Congress of Actuaries and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


pe and B sultant. Messrs. Tedone and Leeds were Tetumning to the field in 1949 as manager @jgrk: Paul R. Clark, retired agent for 
through previously in private law practice. in Austin. Long a leader in Texas insur- Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 

savings ance circles, he was a past president of the pany, died September 18 at the age of 78. 
types of Austin and Texas Associations of Life 


aranteed 
» to both 


Oklahoma Insurance Dept.: John R. 
Hughey has been appointed a member of 
the staff of Insurance Commissioner Joe 
B. Hunt replacing James W. Green, who 
joined Old Security Life. Mr. Hughey 
will serve as an attorney and securities 


Underwriters, and had been a national 
committeeman from Texas. From 1954 to 
1956, Mr. Atkinson was in the forefront 
of the successful drive to secure passage 
of the legislation which brought to Texas 
its modern insurance laws. 












Mr. Clark joined Connecticut General in 
1933 as an agent at the company’s Broad- 
way, New York City, office. Although of- 
ficially retired since 1954, he continued his 
insurance sales career with Connecticut 
General’s offices in New York City. Mr. 













i He was 4 Clark played an active role in the rescue 
uunced 4 Piva member of Masonic Lodge 456 AF&AM, and re sillitation work in San Francisco 
guar Scottish Rite Bodies and Ben Hur Shrine. after the great earthquake and fire of 
' the in- § Seattle Actuarial Club: Elects officers: 1906. He was working there for a mining 
as major MPresident, Edward E. Scribner (actuary, d'Unger: Victor C. d’Unger, asessor company at the time. Prior to joining 
to a basic B Northern Life Ins.); vice president, David tecnico, Monterrey Life Insurance Com- Connecticut General, Mr. Clark was presi- 
. medical BR. McCord (Farmers New World); and pany, Monterrey, Mexico, died August 21 dent of the Fireproof Products Company 
luctibles. § secretary, D. Alan Little (Sunset Life). at the age of 53. Prior to his association of New York. 
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To Make Money, With One Of America’s Fastest Growing 
And Most Progressive Companies! 


Top Commissions, plus numerous other bene- 
fits. Tested Merchandise with proven sales ap- 
peal; Fully Paid Conventions (for both mar 
and wife) and the assurance of complete Home 
Office Cooperation, all are yours when yo 
join National Reserve Life. 


Write us today in confidence for detailed 
information. 














Good Territories Available! 


Write us now for complete info - 
mation concerning attractive terr - 
tory openings, offering unusuzl 
S$. H. WITMER General Agent opportunity. Co1- 
Chairman of the Board respondence in confidence. 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 
































VICTOR B. GERARD 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Commonwealth Life Insurance 

Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 












(INCE LIFE INSURANCE contracts 
\J are payable in dollars, the invest- 
ments of such companies should be 
predominantly in dollar obligations. 
This is the most important character- 
istic of all life insurance investing. 
A case can be made for equities, but 
such investments can never logically 
account for a substantial percentage 
of the total portfolio. In fact at the 
present time only 2% of the assets 
of life insurance companies are rep- 
resented by common stocks. The 
backlog of the investment program of 
any life company must be fixed dol- 
lar obligations. These are bonds, 
mortgages and, to a lesser extent, 
such items as preferred stocks. 

While the exact role of common 
stocks in a life insurance company 
investment program may be consid- 
ered somewhat controversial, it is 
certainly true that there are at least 
two good reasons why a life company 
should hold some equities: (1) com- 
mon stocks provide a type of asset 
whose income will tend to fluctuate 
with rising prices. Thus higher op- 
erating expenses can be offset by 
higher dividend income rather than 
by decreasing the benefits accruing 








one- to policyholders. (2) common stocks 

ap- also establish a category of assets 

sila whose market value will tend to 

move, at least in theory, in a direc- 

ome tion opposite to bond prices. When 

you this theory works out in practice, 

and it certainly has in recent years, 

it becomes possible in boom times 

iled to realize capital gains from the sale 

of stocks and in turn to sell low cou- 

por. bonds which have declined be- 

cause of higher interest rates. In 

ble! this fashion funds can be freed for 

tei vestment in higher yielding 

nfo:- § bor.ds and mortgages without neces- 

err’ - sitating substantial charges against 
suc! surplus. 

Cor- “he above considerations justify 
a position in common stocks for 
“normal” insurance companies— 
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those which have protective funds 
around 10% of assets. Some insur- 
ance companies have built up their 
capital and surplus to a much greater 
extent and a more substantial owner- 
ship of equities is entirely proper for 
them. On the other hand, those in- 
surance companies with only a small 
margin of unassigned surplus might 
find the ownership of common stocks 
extremely hazardous. Common 
stocks must be carried at market 
values at year-ends and a substantial 
decline in prices at that time might 
wipe out unassigned surplus and 
cause such companies financial em- 
barrassment. Bonds and preferred 
stocks, on the other hand, can be car- 
ried at values assigned by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, provided they meet 
certain minimum standards of qual- 
ity. The valuation problem is a great 
deterrent to wider ownership of com- 
mion stock by the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Continual Investment 


The second most important char- 
acteristic of life insurance investing 
is the ability to invest continually 
without concern for liquidity. This 
characteristic results from the very 
nature of the life insurance business. 





“Fixed dollar obligations” 


| LIFE INSURANCE INVESTING 


Its obligations are long-term, fre- 
quently extending over two or three 
generations; besides, the net level 
plan of premium payment requires 
a continual build up in assets to sup- 
port the steady increase in policy 
reserves. Thus the assets of life in- 
surance companies are always in- 
creasing, even in depression periods. 


Large Cash In-Flow 


In addition, the regular monthly 
principal repayments on mortgage 
loans and the maturities and sinking- 
fund curtailments on bonds provide 
a large in-flow of cash for invest- 
ment. As a result it is never neces- 
sary for a life insurance company to 
liquidate an investment merely to 
provide cash to meet an obligation. 
3y way of contrast, a bank may have 
to sell securities to satisfy the de- 
mands of depositors ; a mutual fund 
may have to sell to provide cash for 
investors wanting to get out of the 
stock market; a fire and casualty 
company may have to liquidate se- 
curities to pay claims resulting from 
a hurricane or a Texas City disaster ; 
a trustee may have to sell to wind 
up an estate. Life insurance invest- 
ing is almost unique in having a 
steady in-flow of funds. 

This continual growth in assets 
has the added advantage of diluting 
investment mistakes. A risk as- 
sumed with 10% of the assets be- 
comes a risk that involves only 5% 
of the assets in a period of a very 
few years. Because of these many 
inherent advantages, the record of 
life insurance investing over the 
years has been most creditable. 

But let it not be assumed that life 
insurance investing is a bed of roses 
without any thorns. Vigorous com- 
petition forces the actuaries continu- 
ally to improve their merchandise, 
and there is not a financial officer in 
the business who is not striving to 
better the industry rate of return on 
investments. This competition goes 
on not only with other life insurance 
companies but is part of a vigorous 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investing—Continued 


battle to capture more of the buying 
public’s dollars from other forms of 
savings and investment as well. The 
benefits of better mortality and 
higher interest rates are promptly 
passed on to the public in the form of 
more attractive products. Few busi- 
nesses besides life insurance can 
boast of selling comparable merchan- 
dise today for as much as 15% less 
than ten years ago. 

As a restilt of competition the fi- 
nancial officer of a life insurance 
company is frequently required to 
seek out investments he would prefer 
to avoid. Few readily marketable 
bonds of companies with outstanding 
credit ratings are purchased by the 
larger life insurance companies to- 
day. It is not that their fine invest- 
ment quality goes unappreciated ; it 
is merely the fact that such bonds 
do not pay sufficient “board.” The 
bonds which have become typical in- 
vestments for the business are direct 
placements, frequently of smaller in- 
dustrial, financial and utility com- 
panies. Such bonds are tailored to 


suit the needs of the borrowing com- 
pany and are sold to small groups of 
institutional investors,—maybe as 
few as five or ten. 

In this type of investing the anal- 
ysis of the credit and the evaluation 
of the outlook for the company are 
only part of the job. Of equal im- 
portance is the tug-of-war that oc- 
curs between the borrower and the 
lender over suitable indenture terms, 
Particularly when credits are me- 
dium grade, it becomes highly es- 
sential to develop strong provisions 
for the maintenance of working capi- 
tal and rigid restrictions on the crea- 
tion of additional debt. Sometimes, 
as an inducement to get an institu- 
tion to go along, the loan must be 
“sweetened” with options to buy 
stock or with convertible features. 
These “fringe benefits” are called 
“feathers” in the trade and, as the 
types of loans made become more 
bizarre, these equity inducements be- 
come more necessary and their use 
more widespread. 

The paper work involved in con- 
summating some of these direct 
placements is almost unbelievable. 





Those of us who are immersed in 
this type of investing seldom ques- 
tion the bright long-term future of 
either the paper industry or the legal 
profession. 

The new tax law has also changed 
the complexion of life insurance in- 
vesting. Now it is essential to keep 
the tax consequences of our invest- 
ment decisions always in mind. Be. 
cause of the advantages tax-wise oj 
stocks, the demand for preferred 
stocks, for example, has increased 
to the point where the spread be. 
tween them and bonds has practically 
vanished. Formerly, a_ preferred 
stock would yield 125 basis points 
more than the bonds of the same 
company. Now this spread is fre- 
quently only 15 to 25 basis points. 

For the same reason municipal 
bonds, ignored by the life insurance 
business for almost a generation, are 
once again commanding a great deal 
of attention. Besides high-grade, 
standard municipals, the life com- 
panies are evidencing considerable 
interest in revenue bonds of all fla- 
vors and varieties. There are turn- 
pike and electric revenue bonds; 








SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 


Your indispensable programming 
tool! All the latest changes on 
every policy issued since 1900 by 
the 120 leading companies. More 





THE COMPEND 


They're going — AND SOON THEY’LL BE GONE! 


We're talking about the 1961 editions of the FLITCRAFT BIG TWO: 


America's outstanding rate book for over 74 years! Premium rates and dividend scales for 
companies having 98°/, of life insurance in force! 


To: Flitcraft, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me right away 


copies of THE COMPEND at $5.00 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS at $8.00 




















Name 
information than the policies them- 
selves show! Company 
THE COMPEND—$5.00 
Address 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS—$8.00 
City Zone State 
Order ‘em today— 
G d nd ! We'll be glad to tell bout ti tes! 
while they last! Andy your bigge ap Resear ‘aes cher rs oa office ep pr Re gpa tna 
with Flitcraft!) ~ 
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our second. Fast-growing company, 


wouldn't you say? 


there are industrial building rev- 
enue bonds; there are bonds secured 
by leases on city halls, school build- 
ings, swimming pools, and four-lane 
highways. 

The Mortgage Loan end of the 
life insurance business is also under- 
going substantial change. While 
mortgages account for 34% of total 
industry assets and a materially 
greater percentage in many of the 
smaller companies, they are unfor- 
tunately becoming a less desirable 
medium of investment. One of the 
principal reasons for this is that the 
Federal Government, is providing a 
secondary market for mortgages that 
puts a floor under prices and pre- 
vents yields from rising to a level 
that is competitively attractive. As 
recently as a year or two ago, the 
yield spread between mortgages and 
new issues of good-grade bonds was 
between 150 and 175 basis points. 
Today that spread has dwindled to 
less than 100 basis points. 

An additional factor is at work 
reducing the desirability of mort- 
gages. The recent legislation per- 
mitting FHA to insure loans with a 
maturity up to 35 years will have a 
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tendency to lengthen the repayment 
schedule of all residential mortgage 
loan financing. A generation ago a 
10 or 15 year mortgage loan was 
standard; even a few years ago 20 
years was a maximum term. Today 
25 and 30 years are fairly typical. 
Now comes the 35 year loan. These 
loans extend beyond the economic 
life of many houses and create a re- 
payment schedule which, coupled 
with a fairly nominal down payment, 
keeps the unpaid balance of the loan 
in excess of the depreciated book 
value of the property. This is a mat- 
ter of serious concern because the 
pattern and pace which the Govern- 
ment is setting for insured lending 
will inevitably cause the practices 
that prevail for conventional residen- 
tial lending to deteriorate further. 

In this atmosphere for residential 
mortgage lending, it is quite logical 
to find that life insurance companies 
are emphasizing commercial lending, 
even more so than they have been 
doing heretofore. Yet there must be 
some saturation point for new shop- 
ping centers, motels and bowling al- 
leys however distant it may appear 
at present. 





As I look at the future of life in- 
surance portfolio management, I be- 
lieve that mortgage lending will be- 
come more like bond investing, with 
credit analysis on an equal plane 
with property appraisal. On the 
other hand, I think that bond invest- 
ing, in order to achieve competitive 
yields, will take on many of the char- 
acteristics normally associated with 
mortgage lending. Smaller compa- 
nies will be financed which will mean 
that plant and equipment will be 
taken as additional security to the 
general credit of the company. Al- 
ready we see in the spectacular 
growth of equipment leasing a trend 
in this very direction. 





BLUE CROSS RATES 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN of 
Greater New York was authorized 
to increase rates and liberalize cover- 
age for its group and conversion 
subscribers, effective November 1. 
The new rates—the first revision 
since 1953—are lower than those 
HIP originally sought to make ef 
fective in September. 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 +» INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company «¢ William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. © Jacksonville, Fla, ¢ Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo, ¢ Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Acacia Mutual: Vernon R. Zimmerman 















wis elected agency vice president. 


American Hospital-Medical: Jerry 4. 
Moore has been appointed underwriter 
for this concern and American Commu- 
nity. 


American Mutual: John Mechem has 
been promoted to auditor succeeding 
Woodward H. Brown, retired. 


American National: Directors for new 
divisions of industrial sales force: C. M. 
Johnson, Rocky Mountain (Denver); W. 
A. Crancer, CLU, northwest (Oakland, 
Cal); and F. L. McDonald, midwest 
(Tulsa, Okla.). 

Glen P. Marcus has been appointed 
general agent of Ventura (Cal.) ordinary 
branch office. 


American United: David V. Whitt has 
been appointed manager of Great Lakes 
group div. (Chicago), and Meyer S. Singer 
named agency manager in Newark, N. J. 


Bankers Fidelity: Eugene J. Holycross, 
formerly Jacksonville (Fla.) general agent 
for Security Mutual, has been appointed 
director of agencies. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Paul F. Greene has 
been appointed group representative in 
Indianapolis. 


Brotherhood Life: Harley R. Sowell, 
Lincoln, Neb., has terminated his posi- 
tion as regional supervisor to form a 
ership with Edward B, Reimer and 
establish a general agency in Fresno, Cal. 
General agent appointments: Charles A. 
Hermance, Miami, Fla. Robert W. Gehret, 
Ephrata, Pa.; W. Toney Blackwell, West 
Covina; and T. R. Partee, Whittier. 


Calhoun Life: Ray C. McDowell, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent in Spartan- 
burg. 


Califernia Life: John Lyddane has been 
~~ to district group sales manager 

r home office area, primarily northern 
California. 


Canada Life: A General Agent’s Con- 
tract has been completed with Martin H. 
Shender & Company in the Chicago area; 
the new agency will be known as the 
Chicago Loop Agency. 


Conn. General: John S. ee sat 2nd vice 
president-life underwriting dept., has as- 
sumed responsibility for all claim opera- 
tior.s under guidance of Godfrey M. Day, 
2nd vice president-claim dept., due to 
Tetivre in 1962. Robert J. Alley, assistant 
secretary-life underwriting dept., is tak- 
ing over Mr. Wyper’s former duties. 
Fugene E. Larson has been made assist- 
ant district u jon manager in 
Chicago and Paul i Sheranaeds named 
asi. tant group manager in Wichita, Kan. 
Thomas J. ayer of Los Angeles north- 
wes’ brokerage agency and William E. 
Sweeney of Bay brokerage agency have 
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been advanced to senior brokerage con- 
sultants. 

Brokerage consultants appointed: Alan 
E. Anders, Neil S. Friedman and Raymond 
E. Schwartz, Jr., Broadway, New York 
City; Fred C. Jackson, Charlotte, N. C.; 
and Curtis B. Hill, Cleveland. 

Staff assistants at branch offices: Alfred 
B. Carter, Jr., Miami, and Robert M. 
Mabry, Los Angeles. 


Employers’ Life: Gordon Anthony, for- 
merly an agent with Prudential in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has been appointed broker- 
age supervisor there. 

Named life managers: George F. Rey- 
nolds, Springfield, Mass.; F. James Murray, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and John C. Maguire, 
Philadelphia. 


Employers National: Louis H. Lenzer, 
formerly associated with American Hos- 
pital & Life, has been appointed super- 
visor of sales and Jack E. Williams, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer of Bankers Life 
of America, named home office supervisor. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Bruce L. Roberis 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, leaving his post as coordinator of 
community relations and special events 
for one year. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Burton F. Troll 
has been named St. Louis agency manager. 


Farmers & Bankers: Bruce McNichols 
has been appointed director of agencies. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Webster Evans has 
been elevated to vice president-agency dept. 
and superintendent of agencies—all lines. 
George F. Gronewold, Jr., has joined the 
legal dept. as an attorney. John F. Sare, 
formerly with Zurich, has joined the home 
office staff as group sales supervisor. 


James J. Cunningham, San Francisco, 
has been named general agent in Port 
Orange, Fla., and will specialize in mort- 
gage completion programs through sav- 
ings and loan associations. 


Franklin Life: George C. McCabe has 
been promoted to general agent in Chi- 
cago succeeding John E. Duffy, advanced 
to regional manager there. 

Milton Rozensky, Joseph Saia and 
Charles Kramer, oven 4 assistant man- 
agers for Metropolitan Life, have been 
appointed general agents at Pittsburgh 
doing business as the R-S-K Agency. 
Louis L. Dominguez, Globe, Ariz., has 
been +o general agent. 

Mrs. Virginia L. Kirkpatrick, Memphis, 
Tenn., has been named manager, women’s 
div. 


General American: Named directors of 
agencies in Texas: James H. Stevens, Dal- 
las, and Billy P. Curtis, Fort Worth. 
Edward C. Eckhoff has become an assist- 
ant district group manager in St. Louis 
and Raymond Kann promoted to dis- 
trict group manager in Kansas City. 





John W. Cox, most recently a district 
agent for Prudential, has been named 
general agent in Mexico, Mo. 


Georgia International: C. Lawton Smith, 
formerly with Farmers & Bankers, has 
been appointed general agent in Dallas. 
Frank B. Falkstein, Jr., formerly with 
Prudential, and Walter L. Carpenter, fou- 
merly with Farmers & Bankers, have been 
appointed district general agents in San 
Antonio and Houston, respectively. 


Girardian Ins.: Robert W. Van Lone has 
been promoted from California regional 
manager to regional superintendent of 
agencies. 


Girard Life: William O. Gore and Wood- 
row W. Deason have been appointed as- 
sistant superintendents of agencies. 


Great American Life (N. J.): William 
H. Moffett, formerly Philadelphia broker- 
age supervisor for N. Y. Life, has been 
appointed regional field supervisor for 
southern New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Great National: R. Bruce McCarty has 
been named regional group manager for 
the south Texas area (Houston). 


Great-West: Donald H. Reid, FSA, has 
been appointed a group consultant. 

Newly-appointed supervisors: John A. 
Newton at Vancouver in Georgia branch; 
R. Norris Bowden, CLU, at Toronto in 
King branch; and W. Robert Davidge at 
Saint John in New Brunswick branch. 
Supervisor J. Robert Miller was trans- 
ferred from Halifax to St. Catharines. 

Gilles Wilkie, CLU, and William B. 
Frankish have been named managers at 
Montreal western and Toronto York 
branches, respectively, succeeding J. 
Romeo Brault, CLU, and D. C. Stephens, 
returning to personal production. , 

Joseph L. Grant has been advanced to 
assistant group supervisor at Los Angeles 
office. A new group office has been opened 
in Peoria, Ill., with George D. Burton as 
group supervisor. 


Guardian Life: Martin E. Brown, CLU, 
and George S. Murdock have been ap- 
pointed to home office staff as field train- 
ing supervisors. 

Leland D. Adams has been appointed 
district agent in Columbus, Ohio. A new 
group regional office has been opened in 
Dallas with Sedgwick S$. Gordon as man- 
ager. 


Harleysville Life: Earl M. Trumbower, 
Jr., formerly with N. Y. Life, has been ap- 
pointed life special agent for eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: Charles G. Mar- 
shall has been called to the home office 
to serve as assistant director of field train- 
ing. 

(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


John Hancock: John M. Bergin, who was 
general manager in Miami for Life of 
N. A., has joined the general agency dept. 
as assistant superintendent of agencies. 
Lawrence A. Reister, CLU, has been pro- 
moted to advanced underwriting assist- 
ant. 

Ralph J. Pizzuto has been advanced to 
regional supervisor of Connecticut (Bridge- 
port) and Long Island region. 

New general agencies; Haddonfield, 
N. J.—Hugo N. Lester; and Valley Forge 
center in suburban Philadelphia—Joseph 
W. Collins. 


Liberty National: Promoted to associate 
managers: Hobert Preston, Knoxville; 
James E. «Jay, Chattanooga; and A. T. 
Seem, Atlanta. 


Associate managers F. M. Lybarger and 
W. A. Bumgardner have been transferred 
to Columbus oo and Fort Myers 
(Fla.), respectively. 


Life & Cas.: Advanced to managers: J. H. 


Carson, Jr., Fort Smith (Ark.) district; 
and S, F. Young, newly-created Raleigh 
(N. C.) district. 


Life of Georgia: Charles M. Ellis has 
been named district manager at Florence, 
S. C., to succeed the late Laurie L. Harley 
and is replaced as district manager at 
Hartsville, §. C., by H. L. LeGette. 


Lincoln Liberty: Howard Hamilton has 
been elevated to general agent in Irving 
(Texas) and John A. McCabe and Scott 
Sanders added as new associates in the 
agency which is now located at 136 S. 
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Main. M. E. Garrett, previously with 
National Life Ins. in New Orleans, has 
been oe Bag tw agent there ic- 
placing Warren A. Nelson, resigned. 


Lincoln National: Dan H. Beerman has 
been appointed general agent in ‘Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding Ordine M. Heine, CLU. 

Appointed to supervisory posts: Ben §. 
Honaker with Ivan F. Childs & Associatcs, 
Scottsbluff, Neb.; Robert E. Smith with 
Thompson Agency, Helena, Mont.; Beri 
Richman with W. R. Beardslee Agency, 
Montclair, N. J.; and N. W. Timmerman 


with O'Neal Agency, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 
Lutheran Brotherhood: William UH. 


Klausen has been named assistant direc- 
tor of marketing research and will con- 
tinue as director of sales promotion. 

Promotions in agency dept.: Gordon 
Taft and Raymond J. Bodin, field super- 
intendents; Walter J. Jessen, agency assist- 
ant; Donald C. Bue, agency financial 
secretary; and Ralph E. Thorp, Jr., agency 
secretary. 

Robert L. Ahlness has been advanced to 
general agent in charge of New England 
general agency succeeding Gilman W. 
Hardon, transferred to Madison, Wis. 


Mass. Mutual: Home office staff advance- 
ments: Louise C. Kennedy to associate 
counsel; Richard G. Dooley and Donald 
H. Wheeler to assistant investment secre- 
taries. 

A new agency has been established in 
Fort Worth, Texas, with Don C. Peterson 
as general agent. 


Midland National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Jack C. Beottcher, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Wilber G. Bartz, Bismarck, N. D5 
and William S. Crain, San Jose, Cal. 


Midwestern United: Kenneth A. Pearson, 
formerly with Lincoln National, has been 
appointed manager of policyholder _serv- 
ice dept. 

Monumental Life: Manager Harvey E. 
Hickson has been transferred to Salisbury 
(Md.) dist. and is succeeded at St. Joseph 
(Mo.) dist. by Richard D. Love, Jr. Albert 
J. Daulerio has been promoted to man- 
ager of Flint (Mich.) dist. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Guy C. Bosetti, Jr. 
formerly with law firm of Stryker, ‘Tams 
& Dill in Newark, has been appointed an 
attorney. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Tampa, Fla., with Clarence E. Stephens, 
Jr., a8 general agent. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: All group sales person- 
nel (including home office and field force) 
has been transferred to sales dept. headed 
by Stanton G. Hale, vice president-saics. 
Group sales director Don Coe will remain 
in that capacity but will report to E. C. 
Danford, CLU, 2nd vice president-salcs. 
Administration, underwriting, claims and 
other related matters in group area con- 
tinue under supervision of Richard J. 
Learson, vice president-group. 

Richard L. Bushey has been promoted 
to newly-created post of supervisor of 
cashier training. 

Promoted to managers: Richard A. 
Tefo, Madison, Wis., succeeding Dwizht 
Redd, retiring; Peter Earl, Boston; Rolert 
Farrell, Buffalo; and Paul Neuhart, Miami. 

Advanced to group pension specialists: 
L. Thomas Rand, Boston; Robert Green, 
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Buffalo; John Moore, Los Angeles; and 
Peter Korman, Miami. 

Elevated to assistant specialists: Ronald 
Young, Atlanta; William Ryan, Los An- 
gies; and Frank Ferrelli, Washington. 


Mutual Savings: J. E. Rudd moves to 
M pes rome as assistant to Melvin Das- 
sir ger, southern div. manager, and is suc- 
ceded as manager of Elba (Ala.) dist. by 
C. W. Baker. 


Notional Life Ins.: Donald C. Rowan has 
been made an assistant in the sales pro- 
motion div. replacing Oliver W. Hors- 
min, Who joined the firm’s Thomas B. 
McAuley general agency in Albany as a 
sales representative. 


Nelson & Warren: This St. Louis cor- 
poration of consulting actuaries and pen- 
sion consultants has named Roy W. Aik- 
man manager and Leroy McWhinney, 
pension consultant, at Kansas City office. 


New England Life: Jolin C. Storey was 
elected Snd vice president in mortgage- 
real estate div. 

Home office promotions: Gerald E. 
Mayo, administrative assistant in office of 
president; John A. Curtis, supervisor of 
training and college relations; Robert C. 
Dumont, employment relations super- 
visor; Ha C. Barr, security analyst; 
James F. Betts, CLU, and Judson T. Pettis, 
agency assistants, 

James R. Love, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent in Milwaukee in partner- 
ship with the present general agent, 
George L. Grimm, CLU. Charles M. Kar- 
don has been named supervisor in Day- 
ton (Ohio) agency to replace Mr. Pettis. 
A third general agency has been estab- 
lished in Los Angeles area (14652 Ventura 
Blvd., Van Nuys) with VeNile R. Russon 
as manager. 

Joseph W. Gibson has been advanced 
to assistant district group manager in 
Chicago and George T. Spellissy, formerly 
with N. Y. Life, made group representative 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


N. Y. Life: John A. Brown has been 
named general manager of the Waterloo 
(lowa) general office and Edward F. Jor- 
dan appointed associate manager of sales 
office in Bangor, Me. 


Northeastern Life: Andrew F. Kinbacher, 
CLU, has joined the agency dept. staff 
as director of field development. 


Northern States: Edward W. Beresford, 
formerly secretary of Old Line Life, has 
been gore assistant to the president 
and will be in charge of general admin- 
istration including life underwriting and 
policy issue. 


Northwestern Mutual: Alfred J. Johann- 
sen has retired as general agent for greater 
New York City but will be a consultant 
i pensions and profit-sharing in Fort 
Lauderdale (Fla.) area, associated with 
Miami general agent R. L. Law, Jr. The 
Johannsen general agency has moved to 
136 Greenwich St., Hempstead, and con- 
soliiated with the agency’s Long Island 
office; Willard C, Colwell will be cashier 
im charge until a new general agent is 
appointed. 


Northwestern National: Managerial ap- 
polntments: Kenneth C. Lindgren, new 
district nag? at Austin, Minn., which 
tep!.ces the Albert Lea office managed b 
Ren:ie E, Foglesong, retired; George i 
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a $2 BILLION COMPANY 


We are proud of the fact that we are now 
providing over $2 Billion of life insurance 
protection for our policyowners and their 
beneficiaries. This is an increase of over 
$325 million during 1960 and means that 
thousands of new policyowners have selected 
Liberty National as their life insurance 
company. We appreciate their confidence in 
us and pledge our best efforts to continue 


to deserve it. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabame 


Frank P. Samford, Jr., President 








Calvert, district agency at Rochester, 
Minn.; and Charles R. Ferrill, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

C. Eldon Archer has been appointed 
an agency field service representative. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Advancements: 
David R. Cook, to associate regional group 
manager and transferred to Milwaukee 
sub-office; and Jack M. Blankfeld, to as- 
sistant manager, West Los Angeles branch, 
replacing Jack Carroll, now associated 
C. L. DeVries general agency in Los An- 
geles. 

New general agencies: Englewood, Colo. 
—Philip W. Nearing, formerly with 
Metropolitan Life; Texas, Austin—Rich- 
ard L. Chaney and Abilene—C. D. Ander- 
son, both formerly with Southwestern 
Life. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): 
Minton has 
Paris, Texas. 


Charles B. 
named manager at 


Ohio National: Promoted to directors of 
agencies: B. C. Butler, western div.; H. M. 
Ward, Pacific Coast; Harold Brogan, 
central; and Luke Benten, home office su- 
pervised division. They were also elected 
officers of the company. 

The Engquist Insurance Service (Keith 
D. Engquist) in Red Oak and Frank H. 
Eastabrooks in Spencer were named gen- 
eral agents in Iowa. 


Old Security: Robert D. Unger has been 
appointed regional representative for 
Missouri (St. Louis) and Illinois. 


Olympic National: Frank M. Burger, 
CLU, has been named assistant director of 
agencies and will be in charge of health 
insurance program. 






Pacific Mutual: Home office appoint- 
ments: Jules M. Welker, to agency finance 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


manager; Harry O. Miller, manager, pen- 
sion underwriting; Glen H. Girardin, ad- 
ministrative assistant, and Margareta 
Barkinge, supervisor, pension dept.; Rich- 
ard A. Krueger, methods analyst, plan- 
ning-coordinating dept.; Stephen T. 
O’Hare, superintendent in field office ad- 
ministration dept.; Barney M. Clemons, 
housing div. supervisor; and William E. 
Fortmueller, chief health insurance under- 
writer. 

Managerial appointments: Norman J. 
Nicolay, Jr., Detroit group office, replac- 
ing John P. Harriman, who has taken 
over group operation in San Diego; John 
P. McKee, New Orleans group office; 
Robert A. Bart, Columbus mortgage loan 
office, succeeding William A. Browning, 
who takes over mortgage spastens at 
Oakland to replace G. William Abrell, 
resigned; and Allen H. Williams, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) claims office. 

L. W. Williams, Jr., has been promoted 
to assistant manager of Phoenix agency 
and Kenneth A. Thorp transferred to 
San Francisco as an agency supervisor. 


Peoples-Home: New brokerage managers: 
Virgil A. Schnieders, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and William E. Gardner, Washington, 
D. C. 


Pilot Life: James Batt has been appointed 
management assistant in the management 
development program. 


Pioneer American: Walter L. Pettigrew, 
formerly with Franklin Life, has been ap- 
pointed state manager for California. 


Postal Life Ins.: Jackson D. Dennis has 
been appointed general agent at Troy, 
N. Y. 


Provident Mutual: William C. Cable has 
been appointed district manager of 
Greensboro group office. 


Prudential: Edward B. Simmons has been 
romoted to general investment manager 
in bond dept. 

Changes in New York ordinary agencies: 
Gerald H. Young, CLU, manager of 
Downtown agency replacing Hiram G. 
Henderson, retired; and Harvey S. Green- 
berg, to manager of Midtown agency suc- 
ceeding Mr. Young. 


Republic National: Ross Wallace has 
been named to head the group coinsur- 
ance operation for the reinsurance div. 
General agent appointments: J/ra J. 
Goldstein, Los Angeles, and L. E. Oster- 
man, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Larry G. Mo- 
zingo, Greenville, N. C.; Wyatt L. Reaves, 
Chickasaw, and Howard L. Gentle, Sr., 
Huntsville, Ala.; Ernest J. Michna, Elm- 
hurst, I!1.; John A. Norris, Alma, and Fred 
J. Stringham, Lansing, Mich.; Edward D 
Brown, Louisville, Ky.; and Hugh C. 
Montgomery, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


St. Lawrence Life Ins.: E. H. Amburn has 
been appointed general agent for area 
south of Springfield, Ill. 

Regional office for Ala., Ga. and Fla. is 
located at 150 S.E. 3rd Ave., Miami; and 
service office for Georgia is at 1430 W. 
Peachtree St., Atlanta. 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): Robert E. 
Grant, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent of new Ann Arbor (Mich.) agency, 
and Irving H. Goldstein at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Shenandoah Life: Henry Levine, formerly 
associate eral agent for Postal Life 
Ins. in Philadelphia, has been named gen- 
eral agent there. 


Standard Ins.: Richard M. Weaver has 
resumed his duties in the home office 
sales dept. 

Barnes D. Rogers has joined the Salem 
agency as associate manager. Brandise- 
Luonit Agency of Las Vegas, Nev. (Nor- 
man Luoni and Harry Brandise) has been 
appointed as district agency. 

Field ss appointed: Al. C. 
Veater and Jerald Crawford, San Joaquin 
agency; John W. Brown, Long Beach- 
Harbor area; Joseph H. Diable, River- 
side; John Hirota and Nolle Smith, who 
joins husband, Cheng Sook Smith, both 
in Honolulu area; and L. Hugh Craig, 
Scottsdale-Phoenix area. 


Standard Security: Clarence Rareshide, 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
Western Life, has been named general 
agent in New Orleans. 


State Mutual Life: Harry M. Corbett, Jr., 
CLU, has been appointed director of 
agencies and an officer. 

J. Ross Griffing, formerly assistant 
group specialist in New Orleans for Mu- 
tual of N. Y., has been appointed manager 
of Kansas City Mo.) group office. 





Underwriters National: Fred W. Nation 
has been appointed director of agencics, 


Union Mutual: Myron S. Mclntrie las 
been promoted to manager of new branch 
office in Presque Isle, Me. C. Robert Purn. 
hagen, formerly an agent with Mutual 
Benefit Life, has been named manager of 
Dayton (Ohio) office. 


United of Omaha: New field facilities for 
eastern Massachusetts have been estab. 
lished in Boston; named to manage the 
new office was R. D. Coughlin. 

New general agents for eastern Mass; 
B. F. Herman, Boston; George Chittenden, 
Peabody; R. W. Bower, Reading; and W. 
E. LeCroix, Brockton. 

John Hunter has been advanced to 
manager of Toledo service office replacing 
M. J. Potts, transferred to St. Louis serv- 
ice Office. 


United Brokerage Associates: Edward 
L. Weiner, formerly with Knudson & 
Bastine, was elected a vice president of 
this New York corporation, which is a 
subsidiary of United Improvement & In- 
vesting Corp. 


United Services Life: Douglas Clarke 
(Maj., AFRes.) has been appointed agency 
secretary. 


United States Life: George F. Gilbert has 

been appointed assistant superintendent 

of agencies, accident-health, in Pacific re- 
on. 

White & Winston, Inc., general agent 
in New York City, has formed a Latin 
American dept. and Roberto H. Corujo 
has joined the agency as supervisor of the 
new unit, which also includes Rafael A. 
Puig, Armando Garcia, formerly a pro- 
fessor of literature at Havana Inst., Juan 
J. Alvarez, former general manager of In- 
surance Co. of N.A. and The Trust Ins. 
Agency in Havana, Orlando F. Sierra, pre- 
viously an executive with a Havana ship- 
ping firm, and Juan A. Hernandez, L.L.B., 
professor of economics at Villanova Uni- 
versity in Havana. 

Brinen & Sinsley Agency, Inc. (Sam 
Sinsley, president, and Philip B. Brinen, 
secretary-treasurer) has been appointed as 
general agent in Tampa, Fla., and Don L. 
Tenney & Associates, Inc., at Menlo Park, 
Cal. 


Volunteer State: J. Edward MacEachon 
has been named regional director of 
agencies in Florida. 
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Are You Moving the Goalposts? 


You don’t count a touchdown at the 20 yard line and neither can you 


me today. 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona - 
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consider your client's retirement program completed without using 
an equity investment. Standard Life’s Retirement Equity Accumulation 
Program, which makes use of permanent life contracts as well as mutual 
fund shares, provides for the unforeseen possibilities of death or dis- 
ability, and inflation or deflation—the first program of its kind offered by 
a life company. To be modern and score real commission point $—write 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 38-7771 











ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
' AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


$42 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, ag & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIF£—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORE 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


189 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SPECIALIZING IN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 
11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 





WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








WOODWARD a FONDILLER, 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
* SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 








JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., INC. 
CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
ACTUARIAL EVALUATIONS 
74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-7440 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SIIARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











Wayne National: John W. Buda has been 
elected a vice president and director of 
agencies, 


Western Travelers: General agent ap- 
pointments: William A. Cannedy, Ana- 
heim: Jack R. Riggs, Salinas; and George 
H. Belliston, Upland. 

Named agents: Anton Koch, Emmitt 
Berry, Elmer J. Holton, Dale I. New- 
brouch and Jack K. Pattison, Fresno: 
Fred Hirschfield, Richard B. Carter, James 
W. TenBrink and John C. Czaja, San 
; Elbert B. Cutler, Sol E. Snitz, Ed- 
ard M. Tripp and Eugene B. Roemer, 
mS Angeles; Eugene R. Fancher, Sara- 

ja; Elmer B. Quist, San Mateo; Andrew 
Barnadsky, Lagunitas; Peter A. Giorgi- 
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anni, Campbell; Henry S. Clark, Jr., Palo 
Alto; John F. Spindler, Santa Clara; 
Abraham Lester, North Hollywood; 
Robert H. Stratman, Santa Monica; James 
H. Cavins, San Francisco; George F. West, 
San Diego; Charlene W. Amis, San Pablo; 
John Miloy and Ralph W. Spaulding, 
Covina; George R. Woznicki, Upland; 
Thomas J. Gallo, Norwalk; Lester H. 
Bergeson, Sherman Oaks; Anthony W. 
McFadden, Burlingame; Donald E. Peck- 
ham, Richmond; and Donald A. Parker, 
Sunnyvale. 


Wis. National: Leslie G. Karel has been 
appointed regional superintendent of 
agencies of Indiana, Ohio (Columbus) and 
Kentucky. 


Woodmen Accident: Bill Beaty, formerly 
with Prudential, has been appointed 
agency manager for eastern Oklahoma. 





CREDIT LIFE HEARING 


THe Matne Insurance Depart- 
ment will hold a public hearing in 
the near future for discussion of reg- 
ulations for the supervision of credit 
life and credit accident and health 
insurance under the new law of that 
state. 
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Replacement—from page 1!8 


an existing policy against his new 
insurance with attitudes such as 
these cannot fail to favor his new 
policy. There is other evidence to- 
day to make one wonder if some field 
men spend some of their time not on 
discovering prospects with needs and 
working out the amount of insurance 
they should have, but prospecting for 
people with old policies, to find out 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

ON, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
AS AMENDED OF BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, 
LIFE EDITION, published thly in R laer, 
N. Y., for October |, 1961. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personall appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business meones of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editors, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc. Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y2 Editors, John F. Guil- 
foyle, Thomas J. Lewis, Robert W. Lord; Manag- 
ing Editor, Chester M. ig Manager, 
hag Snyder, all of 75 Iton, New York, 





2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and the owners 
of 1% or more of the stock are: Gertrude V. 
Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 28 Prospect Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Voting Trustees under the will of 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Lillian R. Floegel, 111 Strafford Ave., Garden 
City, N. Y.; Kel 099 & Compony, c/o Nat'l State 
Bank, Summit, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont 
Avenue, Westfield, N. J hester M. Kellogg, 
615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina 
J. mae 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; 
c 


John R. Elraevy, 394 Porter St., Manchester, 
Conn.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 20 North’ Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., 
rag York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, Garden City, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the said 
two aye geen contain statements embracing af- 
fiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has an interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. The average number of copies of each Issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: 12,675. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 26th day of Sept., 1961. 


DONALD F. AYERS 
Notary ene pete of New York 


©. 30-5133375 
Qualified in Nassau County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1962 
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if there is possibility of switching to 
save the prospect a few dollars per 
year—and, of course, to free his cash 
values for some other purpose. We 
can not afford to treat replacement 
so casually, so indifferently as to 
permit it to assume—by default—an 
air of respectability. We must con- 
tinue to shout that replacement is 
an evil, a blight on the industry. 

A ridiculous thought occurs—if 
replacing should continue to the ul- 
timate, life insurance would be on 
an annually underwritten basis like 
automobile protection. Of course we 
all know we can’t go that far—or do 
we? Where along the march to the 
ultimate do we put on the brakes 
and bring this Frankenstein to a 
screeching halt ? 

Let’s turn our attention to the 
question of how replacement affects 
you. The most obvious effect is that 
the agent is a victim when the re- 
placer acts against the insurance he 
created and he loses renewals. In 
this connection, we now have cases 
where replacements are being re- 
placed. Carry this process far 
enough and there will be no reasons 
for the present commission structure 
—a high first and subsequent re- 
newal commissions for service. Life 
insurance could then be expected to 
go the way of property insurance, 
with lower and lower commission 
adjustments. It could also go the 
way of direct writing, without re- 
newals, and with the business be- 
coming the property of the company. 

What about your moral fibre? If 
you think about this in relation to 
your self personally and as it applies 
to all life insurance salesmen, will 
the lowering of ethical standards 
have an effect on your pride in this 
clean, professional service you give 
your clients? 


Public Confidence 


Last and far from least is the effect 
uncontrolled replacement will have 
upon the public’s confidence in the 
life insurance agent. The history of 
our business covers a very dismal 
chapter leading up to and through 
the Armstrong investigation. His- 
tory also shows that after the investi- 
gation a tremendous job faced the 
life insurance salesman, who had to 
overcome active public distrust, and 





wonderful progress has been made 
since that time in winning public 
confidence superior to that of any 
product you can think of. We mist 
guard against the erosion of such 
confidence and trust. 





STAND ON REPLACEMENT 


MassacHusetts Mutuav has re- 
iterated its firm stand against indis- 
criminate replacement of existing 
policies in a letter distributed to the 
company’s field force. The letter 
contains a restatement and further 
clarification of the company’s prac- 
tices with regard to replacements. 
Writing to all general agents and 
field representatives, President L. J. 
Kalmbach said in part: “In most in- 
stances, a replacement is not to the 
advantage of the policyholder be- 
cause of the increased premiums for 
a new policy issued at a higher age, 
duplication of acquisition costs, loss 
of privileges and options under old 
policies, which in some instances are 
not available in the new contracts, 
and the introduction of new suicide 
and incontestability clauses.” 


Maryland Regulation 


To counteract the practice of ill- 
advised replacement of existing life 
insurance policies, a regulation has 
been published by the Insurance De- 
partment of Maryland. The agent 
proposing the change will be re- 
quired to give the policyholder a 
complete and detailed analysis and 
make a clear statement in writing of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the proposed change. A copy must 
be sent to the State Insurance De- 
partment and to the home office of 
his company. Written proposals are 
required by several other insurance 
departments, but the copy to the 
State Insurance Department i; an 
innovation. Several months ago the 
Commissioner called attention to the 
fact that twisting has become partic- 
ularly widespread in connection 
with the offering of mutual func by 
agents representing both the funds 
and life insurance. Under existing 
statutes, severe penalties, including 
loss of license, are provided fot 
agents who sell insurance through 
misleading information. 
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Life News 


In 20 years 
HEALTH INSURANCE HAS 


GROWN UP... BUT-- 





... while about % of the American people now have some 
coverage, few are covered in depth. 


For example, far too many people are inadequately protected 
from income loss through sudden disability. Man’s economic value is his ability 
to earn money. This ability must be insured. 


These people won’t have the coverage they should have 
until a career agent motivated by the desire to do a good programming job, 
and equipped with the right tools, sits down and points out the proper coverage 
to each individual. 

























American Health’s disability income protection — with 
guaranteed renewable, exclusion-free A&H contracts—is one answer to this need. 


As a result of specializing, we believe we understand just a 
little better the problems of this business in general, and those of the agent in 
particular. We believe we know just a little more about how you—the life agent 
—can better employ health insurance as a tool in your total selling efforts. 


At American Health there is always room for enthusiastic 
and carefully selected agents who enjoy good reputations in their own communi- 
ties, and who want to move ahead in a satisfying, rewarding career. Our own 
progress is built on representation by such agents. 


If these ideas make sense to you, if you think you might 
like to put yourself in our picture, we’d like to tell you more about the American 
Health Story. 


AMER/CAN 
AMERICAN HEALTH | 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








New Publications—from page 68 


Professional-Partnership Purchase 
Plans, by Alden Guild, J.D., attorney 
for National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Vermont. 


Many professional men and own- 
ers of personal-service businesses 
may suddenly find themselves lack- 
ing funds to keep the organization 
intact upon the death of a partner. 
To remedy the widespread lack of 
information on possible solutions to 
the serious problem, a new book, 
the second in a continuing series of 
business insurance, outlines the var- 
ious ways in which life insurance 
plans can be used to provide security 
and guarantee continuation of pro- 
fessional partnerships. 


Written in language which the 
layman can understand, this compre- 
hensive volume contains much val- 
uable information for lawyers, tax 
analysts and life insurance men. All 
possible solutions to the problem are 
considered in detail, making this 
book a valuable guide to layman and 
specialist alike. 


94 pps. Published by National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


Sell Like an Ace—Live Like a King 
by John H. Wolfe 


An eminently successful salesman 
and sales trainer has written this 
book to show other salesmen how 
they too can join the select group 
of men who have learned to make 
selling a fabulously lucrative busi- 
ness. Organized into brief, easy to 
digest chapters, Mr. Wolfe’s book 
puts a stacked deck in a salesman’s 
hand, and shows him the tricks that 
can pull a sale out of a hat at the 
last minute. 


An extra dividend in this book is 
the humor with which the author 
describes the relationship with the 
buyer. Also included is a quick refer- 
ence digest at the end of each chapter, 
which helps to insure that nothing 
will be missed or forgotten. 


195 pps. $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 
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CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Claim Asso- 
ciation met recently at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. This was the 52nd annual meet- 
ing of the organization, Herman H. 
Bijesse, president of the association 
and second vice-president of the 
Guardian of New York, told the 
gathering that insurance claim men 
of an earlier generation had problems 
of their own. For example, half a 
century ago insurance men were still 
not sure that appendicitis was the 
result of an accident or sickness. 
“Apparently claimants then had 
some highly questionable medical 
support which gave the insurance 
companies considerable difficulty,” 
he said. 

The valuable application of pre- 
trial examinations in insurance liti- 
gation, thus eliminating matters that 
are not really in dispute or on which 
agreement can be reached, was dis- 
cussed by Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., 
general counsel, the Prudential, 

Life companies may use modern, 
streamlined procedures and admin- 
istrative techniques, but the policy- 
holder still merits individual consid- 
eration, John L. Cameron, president 
of the Guardian of New York, told 
the gathering. 

A call for revived interest in local 
communities was sounded by Thomas 
R. Reid, civic and governmental af- 
fairs manager of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 


LOMA FELLOWS 


EIGHTY-THREE MEN and women 
representing sixty-two United States 
and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies have become 1961 Fellows of 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Institute, Roy A. Mac- 
Donald, LOMA managing director, 
has announced. Since the first 
LOMA Institute Fellow qualified 
twenty-four years ago, 1, 121 life 
insurance persons have fulfilled the 
prescribed requirements for this 
academic honor, which entitles them 
to use the designation “FLMI” (Fel- 
low, Life Management Institute) 
after their names. 

The Institute program, estab- 
lished in 1932, is designed to give its 
graduates a thorough knowledge of 
all the major functions of life in- 





surance companies, This year, some 
13 thousand men and women in 
more than 500 companies throughout 
the United States and Canada took 
more than 22 thousand examia- 
tions. The LOMA Institute awards 
certificates for the completion of its 
introductory course, and diplomas 
on qualification for its Fellow and 
Associate designations. 


C.L.U. GRADUATES 


A RECORD NUMBER of 1,014 candi- 
dates completed the Chartered Life 
Underwriter examinations in June 
1961, and 128 completed the agency 
management examinations, bringing 
the total number of successful can- 
didates to 10,125 after 34 years of 
College operation, This year’s diplo- 
mas were presented at the 34th an- 
nual conferment dinner in Denver. 
During the 1960-61 academic 
year an estimated 15,000 persons 
studied A.C.L.U. courses, while en- 
rollment in the 444 classes con- 
ducted in 230 cities totaled 8,995. 
At the same time, membership in 
the Society grew to 5,820, with 129 
Chapters across the nation. 


FIGHT TAX REPEAL 


THREE LIFE insurance associations 
have urged the House Ways and 
Means Committee to reconsider its 
tentative decision to repeal the tax 
deduction of 2% of net premiums 
for the taxable year attributable to 
group accident and health insurance 
contracts, which is now available to 
life insurance companies, The asso- 
ciations pointed out that the deduc- 
tion was included in the Life Insur- 
ance Company Income Tax of 1959 
for very definite reasons. They said 
that it is a reserve requirement, «le- 
manded by state law applicable ouily 
to life insurance companies and ot 
to others, and it is “intended to help 
serve to preserve an intricate |0al- 
ance in the tax treatment as between 
stock and mutual life insurance com- 
panies.” 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


Sotomon S. Huesner was honored 
recently as Insurance Man of the 
Year by the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel, which gives the award for 
outstanding contribution to insut- 
ance or insurance law. 
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Like Riding Up An Escalator! 


Easy. Convenient. And automatic. 


And that’s the way to describe our new 
Increasing Term Plan. 


This plan, with a built-in escalator, offers your 
clients an automatic increase in face amount each year for 
a 10 or 15 year period. 


The premium, though, stays the same. 

The coverage moves upward in such a way that, 

at the end of the selected period, double the initial face 
amount may be converted. No evidence of 


insurability needed for the increase, or the conversion. 


For both business and personal uses, this policy 
has a story that’s easy to tell. Easy to sell. 


Want details? 


O C C I DE NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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CITI 
New 
for the man who wants to go ahead}. 
toc’ 
Do you want your business career to move—faster and farther? p 
Then here is what the Minuteman Symbol can mean to you: 000 
sold 
Opportunity ... with minuteman coverages derw 
Competitive rates with graded premiums... a complete New 
portfolio of policies... association with a company that is 7 
licensed in all states, Puerto Rico and Canada. ey 
Cooperation ... minuteman style 
An Employee Benefit Plan Department .. . pension 
ae CO 
planning ... brokerage assistance .. . enthusiastic back- Cai 
ing by a dynamic management .. . practical sales pro- 
motion aids. Exec 
Service... that’s up-to-the-minute for you and your clients. J 
tive 
If you are established and ready for your own agency. 
MAKE THE MINUTEMAN YOUR SYMBOL OF SUCCESS ec 
Write: Pau. B, Strom CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies Bey 
Old Republic ‘ 
p | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ant 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS P 
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(1961 —Our 839th Year) 
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AMERICAN GUARANTEE Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Oregon 


New President 


Dale H, Woodruff, who has been Ist vice-president, 


has been elected president of this company. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


Stockholders of this company, of record September 
26 were paid a 744% stock dividend on October 26, 
Similar 7%4% stock dividends were made in both 1959 
and 1960, 


CITIZENS LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Stock Offering 


This company has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission covering 147,- 
000 shares of common stock, of which 100,000 will be 
sold by the company and 47,000 by a stockholder, Un- 
derwriter for the issue is A. G, Becker & Company, 
New York. The price of the offering will be added to 
the registration statement by amendment at a later date. 
The company presently has outstanding 400,000 shares, 
par value $2 each, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Company, Boise, Idaho 
Executive Election 


James G. James, Boise, Idaho has been named execu- 
live vice-president of this company. 


COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Bev irly Hills, California 
Nev Company 


‘le Cosmopolitan Insurance Group of Chicago has 
inn unced the formation of this new life affiliate in 
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California with initial capital of $250,000 and surplus 
of $750,000, The company was originally formed under 
the title Heritage Life Insurance Company, which was 
revised to Peoples Heritage Life Insurance Company 
prior to the adoption of its present title. The company 
is wholly-owned through a holding company, Cosmopol- 
itan Capital, Inc, 

Chairman of the board and president of this new 
life affiliate is former Governor of California Goodwin 
J. Knight. Robert 1. Jacobson, president of Cosmopoli- 
tan Insurance Co, of Chicago, and secretary and a di 
rector of Employers Insurance Agency, Inc., has been 
appointed treasurer of Cosmoplitan Life. Named execu- 
tive vice-president is Irwin R. Sylvern, board chairman 
of Cosmopolitan Insurance Co. of Chicago, and presi 
dent and a director of Employers Insurance Agency, 
Inc. Robert P. Branch, appointed to the vice-presidency, 
is now a director of the Consolidated American Life In- 
surance Co., whose vice-presidency he maintained 
through 1958-1959. Drew McConnell, attorney-at-law 
in Los Angeles, was appointed secretary of the new 
firm. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, N. Y. 


Revises Territories 


This company has announced the creation of seven 
field agency divisions to replace the present six geo 
graphical departments, Named field vice presidents to 
head the new divisions were: Northeastern, Edward J, 
Skou; East Central, Richard C, Hageman, CLU; New 
York Metropolitan, Karl J. Peterson, CLU; North 
Central, Walter L, Gottschall ; Southern, John N. Sulli- 
vant, Jr.; South Central, Hugh Middlebrooks; and 
Western, Joseph H. Morrow, CLU, All appointments 
became effective on October 1, 


FEDERAL KEMPER LIFE Assurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Company 


The Kemper Insurance Group has announced the 
formation of this company as its new life affiliate. The 
company has capital of $400,000, comprising 40,000 
shares, par value $10 each, with a paid-in surplus of 
$600,000, The company is operating under the charter 
of the Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
which was incorporated in 1907 and subsequently 
changed its name to Federal Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. This company was reinsured into the present 
Federal Mutual Insurance Company of Chicago, III. in 
1958. The new company will have its principal offices 
at 260 Tremont Street, Boston 16, Mass. and will write 
a complete portfolio of life insurance contracts with 
operations currently being limited to Massachusetts. It 
is planned that in the future operations will be ex- 
panded to cover all of the New England States. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Congratulations 


to the General Agents 
and Managers Conference 
for the leadership it is 
providing for the agency forces 


in the life insurance industry. 
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DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A Regional Man- 
agership of Your Own, Can You | NEW ORLEANS, a. | 
Fulfill A Manager's Challenging 
Duties, Want to Make MONEY? | 











NORFOLK, VA. | 














JACKSON, MISS. | 








lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 


|SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
| COLUMBIA. S.C. | 
| CHARLESTON, W. V. | 














sx EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
4k AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
sx TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | EL PASO, TEXAS 


AND BONUSES 
se THE TERRITORY YOU NEED | LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 

















FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


W. J. ALLEY, Vice President and Agency Director 
P. 0. Box 12127, Ridgiea Station, Fort Worth, Texas 
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FEDERAL KEMPER LIFE—Continued 


The new life affiliate is the second life insurance com- 
pany to become a member of the Kemper Insurance 
Group. The other is the Fidelity Life Association (A 
Mutual Legal Reserve Company) of Fulton, IIl. 

Officers are as follows: Chariman of the board, Jaines 
S. Kemper ; chairman, Hathaway G. Kemper ; presidcut, 
Martin P. Luthy; vice-president, John F. Leary ; assist- 
ant treasurer, A. S. Landoli; and assistant secretary, 
Walter T. Tower. 


FEDERAL LIFE and Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Senior Vice President 


This company has announced that Leslie F. Beck, 
formerly a leading producer with Connecticut General, 
has been named senior vice-president, and will be in 
charge of the company’s expanded agency department. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Executive Changes 


New vice presidents named recently by this com- 
pany include: Harry L. Archey, Jr., Administration; 
Norman Harper, Actuary ; and Harry S. Redeker, Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Other appointments were: Richard H. Hollenberg, 
second vice president; W. Terry Vrooman, secretary; 
and Paul L. Wise, associate counsel. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE AMERICAS 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
New Company 


This company was recently formed in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico with $1,250,000 capital, comprising 625,- 
000 shares of common stock, par value $20 each, and 
$1,250,000 surplus. Although initially operations will 
be confined to Puerto Rico, plans call for the eventual 
entry into the insurance markets of Central and South 
America. President and chief executive officer of the 
new company is Delbert D. Dumont, who has served 
in executive capacities in the insurance industry since 
1937, most recently as executive vice-president and ¢en- 
eral manager of Kentucky Central Life and Accident 
Insurance Company. 

New directors of the company are as follows: Judge 
Jorge Luis Cordova, John J. Hooker, Antonio | uis 
Ferre, Willis H. Guinn, Lon MacFarland, James F. 
Miller, Jorge Colon Nevares, Robert O’Brien, Jack W. 
Robbins, Rafael Roca, Philip Roth, Juan Nevares San- 
tiago, Angel Sanz, George T. Stewart, Julio Vizcar- 
rondo, W. J. Williams, George Zauderer, and Dellert 


| D, Dumont. 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE Life Insurance and 


> Com. Annuity Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Elected General Counsel 


Lloyd J. Ostlund has been elected general counsel 





Jaines ‘of this company, succeeding Edward M. Burke, who 

sidcnt, has resigned to devote his full time to his position as 

assist- B oeneral counsel for the parent Investors Diversified 

retary, B Services, Inc. 
LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company Our title insurance policies and 
Louisville, Ky. and your clients in seventeen 
Forms Subsidiary states, District of Columbia, 

Beck, and Puerto Rico. 

eneral, Lincoln Income Life has recently organized Lincoln 


be in § Annuity Life as a wholly owned subsidiary, for the pur- 
tment. § pose of writing variable annuities. According to John 
T. Acree, Jr., president of both the parent company 

and its subsidiary, approval for the new corporation has 

any been secured from the Kentucky Insurance Department, 


and sales efforts will be centered in that state. It is Bil Guarantee 


expected that licenses will be sought in other states. n 
com LINCOLN LIBERTY Life Insurance e Company . 


ration; 
- Cen, § Lincoln, Nebraska 
» Uuen- 



































enberp, New Vice President 
retary; : ‘ : ‘ Handsome new 
, Marden Miller, formerly director, executive vice 
president and agency director of South Coast Life, has Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 
been appointed administrative vice president of this 
IC AS B Company. 
Immediate 
MUNICIPAL Insurance Company of America Delivery peg 
Chicago, Illinois : . maroon; sturdy 
Joan =e 
» a x24; 
g 625, B New Home Office ppc, holds 12 issues 
ch, and postp 
ns_ will This company will move its home office from Chicago 
ventual § to Elgin, Ill. next year. Construction of a new build- 
1 South § ing has already begun, which will provide space for both 
- of the § the executive offices and internal operations. These ddetaciien Wadews put your yeu’s 
_ served supply of The News in one convenient place 
ry since 7 —making a dignified display and a useful 
=e QUAKER CITY Life Insurance Company reference in your office. 
a 
cenient § Philadelphia, Penna, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
im, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
; Judge Stock Dividend : 
io | Aus Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
umes F. This company distributed a 5% stock dividend to Convenient 75 Fulton St., New sc 38, . Y. 
Jack W. & stockholders of record September 29 on October 16. Coupon ha iw oi ons awe 
Can- . ° ‘ap TODAY! inders at $5.UU each. 
res am: & In April the company paid a cash dividend of $.75 per ei 
Vizcat- § share and also 5% in stock, This marks the third con- Com 
: p heat pany 
Delbert seciitive year in which the company has distributed $.75 Street RATES, RG RES 
in cash and two 5% stock dividends, City ——-—--____- 0 monn, AMR annn 
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UNITED FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 





Executive Changes 


M. Cullum Thompson, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of this company. He 
succeeds Cedric Burgher, who was named chairman of 
the board. 


New Directors 


Fidelity Mutual Life (Pa.}: Walter W. Slocum, president 


of the International Resistance Company. 


General Life (Wisc.): John B. Hawthorne, executive vice- 
president of the Mid-West Technical Development Cor- 
poration. 


Interstate Life & Accident (Tenn.}: Martin W. Harris, vice- 
president. 







Mutual Savings Life (Ala.): D. Roscoe Buttrey, president 
of the Crescent Amusement Company. He will serve 
as chairman of the finance committee and chief invest- 
ment officer. 


National Old Line (Ark.): Robert T. La Follette, Jr., direc. 


tor of personnel and home office services. 


Progressive Life (N. J.}: James R. Barbour, presiden: of 
the New Jersey Trust Company of Long Branch and W. 
Robert Warwick, member of the law firm of Warwick 
and Warwick. 


Security Mutual Life (New York}: Charles F. Kennody, 
president of Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Elmira, New York and Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., general 
partner in the New York City investment banking firm 
of Carl H. Pforzheimer and Company. 


South Coast Life (Texas): H. Arthur Littell, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Sales by States 


RIZONA SHOWED the greatest rate of increases in 
Fons life insurance sales in August with the 
District of Columbia second and Connecticut third, it 
is reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed sales by states for Au- 
gust. Country-wide, ordinary business declined 1% in 
August, compared with 1960, while Arizona sales gained 
22%. In the District of Columbia August sales were 
12% over a year ago and in Connecticut 10%. 

For the first eight months, Alaska led, up 22%, with 
Arizona second, up 13%. 
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expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 










postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 







to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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ic No business is more highly personalized than Life Insurance 
o in 


. . . or depends more on “friendly contact” to do business. 
; gained = we . ‘ 
= wil LAD But to maintain contact with policyholders on a person to 
+ BS person basis is virtually impossible. 


fo» ie For this reason, the Alfred M. Best Company has designed a 


. colorful series of policyholder relations brochures that per- 
sistently build goodwill—warmth and friendship—for your 
company through your premium insert program. 


The Friendship Series—“TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH”— 
cover their subjects with the dual aim of editorial excellence 
and quality production. And vital information on health 
care topics are interestingly and buoyantly presented. Space 
is provided for imprinting your company’s signature and 
cordial sales message . . . for the perfect personal touch. 





You can raise your premium insert program to a level that 

sincerely demonstrates your interest in your policyholder and” 
his family’s health and safety . . . for less than a penny per 

policyholder! 


If you would like full information, and FREE copies of the 
Friendship Series of Premium Inserts, fill and mail the con- 
venient coupon below. 


lO G Please send me full information and 
' sample copies of the Friendship Series 
1h | 


which you are offering. 


Company Name 
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Company, Inc. Address 
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Rompe r Life AaRETRDES, Boston  -. 


é tind Ci .Nov 
rite e an Canualty, ’, Battie Greek 
(Senor wise © ident) Nov. 110 
era Life, Richmond — 
scsccececseees May 108 


esident) ..........dune 100 
St eeereecceseos 

te 

sont | 








Structures) ....Sep 
lity tant Tie Philadelphia 
T rer 


ew 
(Executive Chan ages 
Financial Security Life, Moline 
(Dxecutive Vice President) .. 
First ulaee | Life, Lynchburg 
(New Vice-President) . -May 1 
First National Beineurance, ‘indianapolis 
(New Vice President 
ok oy oes LE and y is Houston 
Pirst Py Pyramid L Tate, Little Roe! ke 
piteraes © trol 
how res c i 
ompanies 
MiPurchased by ‘Liberty National) Oct. 101 
ationa ct, 
Franklin Life, deseet fa 
(8 June 109 


. ‘Sept. 123 
Sept. 122 


Sept. 122 
+ July 80 


(Defined as SRE 
a Natl, aoe % ey Vigne” 


Opens Home Office) eos 
Gateway Life, Rocky Mount 
(New President) ...........+-. . June 100 
oe Gas teen, & ten Actuary) Aug, 00 
Ww -Pres ctuar. u 
Oueral ee Grecttty Tis Life, Ri Richmo nd “s 


wel Life, ican’ 
Psd xt. President) 

Oenera Ss ereoarance | Life, New tay 100 
Geor, ria Tite and Heat, ‘Atianta “"* j é ed 
Globe Assurance, Columbus Lbs 

‘ ne Sabre Reinsured) 





ren tern Lite Pt Providence 
(New Vice-Pres af) cheeeoee Aug. 99 
et L areetees | Life, pokane 


fat Western 5 Okiahoma oy” 


eee eee eee eens 


) 

Guif thee Jacksonvilie 
(Barrier to Merger) . uly 90 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) bce 7100 


eo Matt 1 Tite, Indianapolis 


(Ne 
Harivavie tite fo, briopaviti 


July 90 


Ne 
See 
ne lealth 


Sept. 128 


ton 
nsurance Dept.) ...... . June 110 
ome Life, Fort Lauderdale 
{A fmt tion fa. 
(New iden meee 


Home Securit Li 'e, Durham 
(New President) ....... 
Ilinois Mid-Continent Life, Chtengo 
(New Presiden Py Me TE 
(Kxeeutive Vice-President) |. “Bept. * 198 
Inland Life, Chicago 


(Now Treasurer . Oct, 100 


For November, 1961 


Insurance Co, of the Americas, San Juan 
(New Company) ......sseeceee++-NOv. 110 
Intercoast Mutua Life, Sacramento 
ary Bip Oct, 100 
tA isitie Ho Assurance, 6 fan Joan 101 
equis “A 
inpeente nal Service Life, Forth Worth 
ve Promotio: : 
Inter-State A Assurance Co., Des 


Investors him Life Ins. & An: ad Mink, 
(Elected General Counsel) Nov. 111 


Jaqepen Life, Memphis 
Vice Presiden 
Jefferson National Life, Indiana 
(Vice-Pres, and Gen. Counsel 
(New Sup t. of A pucies) . 


John ‘Alden’ | Life, C 
(New Company) 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Vice Presidents) ......6eceeeeces June 110 

Kentucky Central Life & Acc,, Anchorage 
(Approve Mer, AR eedcaceene May 108 
(Dxecutive Biec ) . 

(Subsidiary Chanane Hands) .... 
(Files Stock Offering) Oct, 100 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Executive Cha ) 

Lee National Life, Shreveport 
(New President) ........ 

Liberty Life, Greenville 
(Dividends to Shareholders) 

Liberty Life and Casualty, Denver 
(Stock Acquired) . 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Senior Vice-Presiden 
(Purchases Forest rod Life) .. 

Life & Casualty, Nashville 
(Bxecutive romotions) 

(Merger Barrier) uly 90 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) Oct, 100 

Life Ins. Co, of — ‘Amerten, ra 
(New President 110 

Lincoln Annuit 
(New Subsid .- ill 

Lincoln Income Li 2 Loulayiile 
(Forms Subsidiary) 

Lincoln Libert Lite Lincoln 
(New Vice President) 

Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Bxecutive Changes) 


The Macabees, Detroit 
To 0 aete as Mutual) 
PP po lk tle) ..... 
— } pel Lite, Detroit 


May 110 
Oct, 100 


ug. 00 
. Oct, 101 


Nov, 111 
Novy, 111 
May 111 
May iii 

May 111 
Aug. 90 
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Mar land a bate,’ Baltimore | 
(Stock Dividend) 
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a) oy Life, 
Revises Ad ising 
Chiet s Medical eee 
a) Life, WL 
w 


Ne 
Mid- Texar ce Pres Soot orth 


(M ) 

Midwestern United ‘Life, Fort Wayne 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Bxecutive Promotions) 

Monarch Life, ono 
(Vice President) 

Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividen 

Munieipal of Amer ca, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 


July 
(New Home Office) ..............Nov. 111 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Pension Sales) .. Oct, 101 


a a wien Life, Dallas 
Merges with th Spartan National) Att 100 
Kiger ept. 124 


-May 112 


June 111 
May 112 
Jan, 100 


May 112 
Aug. 100 


Oct, 101 


or 
bie oy Seattle 
Capltal Increased) . 
a Savings Life, ene urg 
mpany An Spuired 





May 111 
fe, Boston 
DEE -¢cpgeceeceys May 112 
New York Life, New York 

(New Vice President) . 

(Heads Investment Dept.) pt. 
New York Mutual Benefi teks New York 
North American Equitable, Columbus 

(Executive Promotions) 

North American Life, Minneapolis 

(Hxecutive Chan ° July 91 
North American Reinsurance, New York 

(Executive Appointments) June 111 


No rinegetere Life, Mt. Vernon 
To Be P ) ssevessMay 108 
New Vics President) . eoeeeedUne 111 
Stock Offering) . 


wy vornten, Bismark 


ew } June 111 
Nerthwenteen National Minneapolis 
(New Investment Officer) July 91 


Occidental Life. Lee Angeles 
(Executive Blect ns) 

Ohio National Life *Cineinnatt 
Contests Name Similarity) 

Ohio Life Insurance, Hamilton 
(Contests Name Similarity) 

om National Tnouranes, Houston 
(cas ulres Company 

Oxford Life, Scottsdale 
(Acquisition Approved) 


Pacific Fidelit 
(New Preside rt. 101 
Pacitic National 
(Selle Building) 
Fae. American Life, New Orleans 
New Vice-President) May 112 
Participating An Anauity lAfe, wayettevite 


Penn y Mutual Lae, “Pniidaipii 
(New President) 
Peerless Life Chicago 
(Reinsured) July 91 
Peoples Home Life, Frankfort 
(Director of Age 
ce: tual National, — 
feu y Vice President) 
Petrol um Insurance Co,, Tulsa 





Aug. 100 


ily 89 
Aug. 100 


Aug. 100 
July 91 


ger) June 114 
pérohen Life, Midland 
Consolidation . 101 
Ph pedeipiie Life, Philadeiphia 
(Executive Election: ns) . 1% 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 
New President) 112 
Pilgrim National Life, Chicago 
(Acquisition Proposed) *t, 101 
Pioneer Life, Rockford 
(Acquires Business) Aug. 101 
Pioneer Life, and Casualty, Gadsden 
(Affillation Hoposes ) M 109 
Postal Life & Cas., Kansas City 
(New Vice President) 112 
Pregteciag Mutual “Lite, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) May 112 
Preseamenal and 
June 111 
—\ and Business Men's, Denver 


June 111 
ew Vice President) July 92 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
New Vice-President May 113 
Protective Security Life, Beverly His 
(Acquisition Approved) July 92 
Prudential Ins, Co. of America, Newark 
(New Vice-President) May 113 
Puritan Life, Providence 
New Vice-President) May 1138 
June 114 


( 
Profess 


(Merge 
Pro renive Life, Red Bank 


( 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 
(Agency Vice President) 


Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(Acquires Business) 
(Stock Dividend) 


Ranchers Life, Houston 
(Correction) 

Republic National Life, Dallas 
(Executive Appointments) 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 

(Vice-President) 


June 114 
Nov. 111 


Oct. 102 
June 114 
Sept. 124 


San Francisco Life, San Francisco 
(Premium Loan Arrangement). . 
sae, ay Life, Memphis 

(Merger Pro ) 
(Merges with University Nat’ » 
Security- eenestreut Life, New laven 
(New President) 
Security Union Life, Oklahoma City 
Wxecutive Appointments) ug. 
Southern Christian Life, Oklahoma C 4 A 
(Merged 


June 114 


Oct. 102 


y #0 
(Merges with American Pfd. Life) Out, oo 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 
(N Changed) May 118 
Life, Dallas 
Promotions) May 113 
n Life, Houston 
Aug. 102 
& Lite, Dallas 
son) 


~~ 


. 102 
. 102 


-Aug. 100 
Aug. 100 


y 01 


July 92 
Sept. 124 
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State Farm Aeotosiine Co., Bicemington 
(New Com Ry, 

State Farm 
(New President) 

State Mutual Life, Worcester 
Correctio 


ecutive Promotions) . 
Sun poe pe Boise 
(Sells Asse 


Supreme iite. ns. ‘Co., Chicago 
Title) 
Sept. 18 


June 114 
“{iador it: “Taterest Acquired) J 116 
ority res -...dune 
aired b ted It 


Acqu ~ agin ta Oct. 102 
auviane Life, win Wa Fal 
(Purchases Sun National Assets).May 113 


Texas Life 


Divi Adend 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
All-Steel ey rear inc., Aurora, Il. 
America Fore yalty Group, New York, N. Y. 


American Health Insurance Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Il. 


Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Capital Planning Services, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Tl. 

Central Life Assurance Co., Des hacines, Iowa 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Confederation Life Ass’n, Toronto, Canada 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Drake Personnel Inc., Chicago, 


Empire State Mutual Life, Jamestown, 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 


Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. ... 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. .. 
Froggatt & Co., Joseph, New York, N. 


General ecirie Computer ~— 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Harter Ce. Sturgis, Mich. 
Higgins & P., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Kunis, Maxwell A., New York, N. Y. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, : 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Manhattan Life, New York, N. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 

— Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, aay 
esota Mutual Life, St Paul, Min 


Underwriters Natl. Assurance, Intlagepet 
(Reinsures Health Tee 77 -Beet: 35 = 


(New Home Office) 
Union Mutual a Portland 
(Vi — t) basespanetest 88 Aug. 102 


U 
(Absorbs Parent Com 
Union Trust Lif ere 
Reinsurance 


ted a 
United uity Lite, Chicago 
yn ‘or Heart Sufferers) .May 114 
United delity Life, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) N 
United Founders Life, Oklahoma Cit 
Assistan President) 


pt. 125 


~~ yo fe) 
United Services Life, een 
ge to to Stockholders) ....May 114 
bar States — Life, New York 
orrecti 
United Western _ Fort Worth 
(Consolidates wi 
Petroleum Life) . 


Universal Life and Accident, Dallas 
(New President) 
Oacoe. a Life, Norman 


ger) Au 
hong | into. Security. American) Oct. ia 
U.8.M. d Accident, nnati 
(Begine” Life yoy cccccccecs Ot, Ie 
Variable bmg med Life, ‘pharm neces ie 
( unit Aug. 108 
t. 


h Life, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
Washington National, Evanston 
Ca rease 


estern States Life, Fargo 
(Stock Dividend) ............... - July 8 


Western Travelers marie Los Angeles 


(Vice President) 
(Chairman of the Board) 
Westen SyYr & Life, Lincoln 
(New V. P. & Agency Director) --Aug. 108 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Old Line a? woos 5 8 Ark. 

National Reserve Life, ka, K 

Nelson & Warren, St. Loke , Mo. 108 
New England Life, Boston, ME oo s GL og k cb oan eves Back Cover 
New York Life, New York, N. Y. 3 
North American Life, Chicago, Tl. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, WIGS sictte eeu depot yes 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohi 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles Palas 
Patrician Hotel, Miami Beach, 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, 4 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Provident Life & Accident, epee. Tenn. 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, oat, Ga 


Sea Brook Hotel, Miami Beach, Fila. 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Security-Connecticut "Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Smith-Corona Marchant, ag og 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas .... 
South Coast Life, Houston, Texas . 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co., 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 


Tegtmeyer & Co., Wm. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 

Title Guarantee Co., Denimere, Md. 
Towne Terrace, Louisvill le, Ky. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Fidelity Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, Oe Se iwcccteivcuysiupeeuee 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. i 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York. N. Y. 


Xerox Corporation, Rochester, New York 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mar!. of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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